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Head-On Collisions 


tad 


Are Not Unavoidable 


HE distressing head-on collision on the Shore Line 

Electric Railway in Connecticut last week, in which 
passengers were killed, emphasizes again the necessity 
of electric railways taking every precaution against 
accident. The hearing to determine the causes of this 
disaster, conducted by the Connecticut Public Utilities 
Commission, is now in progress, and we do not consider 
it proper for us to anticipate its verdict. We trust in 
the interests of electric railway travel that the inquiry 
will be searching and will demonstrate conclusively that 
on single-track roads head-on collisions as well as any 
other kind can be prevented. This means proper equip- 
ment, supplemented by the maintenance of discipline 
and obedience to orders on the part of the trainmen; 


* but these things the public has the right to expect on 


the part of those who solicit passenger travel. If the 
road is a high-speed interurban line greater precautions 
are necessary than on a city or suburban railway. The 
first requisite of travel is safety, and the public should 
be convinced that every step has been taken to this end. 


Reducing the Power 
Peaks Means Lower Cost 

F late much thought and no little publicity has been 

focused on the matter of energy consumption of 
electric cars. Devices for improving the efficiency of 
the motormen, personal instruction of motormen, rerout- 
ing and rescheduling of runs and new designs of cars 
and car equipment, all have done their share in cutting 
down the number of watt-hours necessary to carry a 
passenger a mile. Naturally the advantage of decreased 
energy consumption which has received most attention 
is the direct saving of energy—the saving of something 
which has a fixed and tangible dollars and cents value. 
Another advantage which we think has not been suffi- 
ciently emphasized is the actual reduction of the peak 
load which obtains when the energy consumption of a 
system as a whole is reduced either by energy saving 
methods on the platform or by changes in the scheme 
of operation. Ordinarily this advantage is not of so 
much moment, but in times such as these it may become 
of paramount importance. If power is purchased, a re- 
duction of the maximum demand means lower rates; if it 
is generated by the railway itself, a reduction of 10 or 
15 per cent may be the total of the difference between 
carrying the peak with present plant and buying new 
peak load equipment. Nowadays, even when one can 
afford to pay the price, both in first cost and fixed 
charges, and buy new equipment, long time deliveries of 


such equipment are the rule. It is interesting, there- 
fore, to know that some of the companies are raking 
over the energy consumption field very thoroughly in an 
effort to hold down the peaks until new equipment now 
on order can be received and installed. 


Foresight Shown in the 
Proposed Philadelphia Lease 

FEW months ago, in commenting upon the negotia- 

tions for operation of the new city rapid transit 
lines by the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, we 
said the idea that the city should go to any length in or- 
der to maintain a 5-cent fare limit was neither far- 
sighted nor public-spirited. We added that we hoped 
the question of an adequate electric railway fare would 
be faced squarely in Philadelphia. According to the ab- 
stract of the revised lease printed last week, we are 
glad to say that this has really come to pass. Under a 
partnership agreement modeled along up-to-date lines it 
is now proposed that fixed charges on city capital be 
paid before company dividends and that no company 
dividends be guaranteed by the city. If the gross rev- 
enue for any six months, however, is not sufficient to 
meet all prior charges and pay a 4 per cent dividend on 
the agreed. capital stock, the city shall join with the 
company in asking the Public Service Commission to de- 
termine a just and reasonable fare. In other words, 
the proposed lease expressly recognizes the undesir- 
ability of holding the undertaking down by contract to 
a fixed fare until 1957. This is most commendable. 
The old idea of a fixed fare to last a generation or two 
is bound to be unfair to one or the other of the con- 
tracting parties, but the large cities have not been quick 
in recognizing this. Philadelphia, however, is seriously 
thinking of taking the step forward. It is to be con- 
gratulated upon its foresight in planning; we hope we 
shall be able also to congratulate it upon its wisdom in 
acting. 


Is Skimping on 
Maintenance Justifiable? 

HERE is naturally an antipathy among operating 

men to spending the unprecedented amount of money 
necessary to maintain electric railway property in the 
same condition that would prevail in normal times. The 
evidence of a skimping policy on many roads in this 
work is readily noticeable to the trained eye and ear. 
It is especially discernible on the rolling stock, for this 
bemoans its neglect audibly as well as visibly. Then, 
too, the track and overhead maintenance can be pinched 
for a time without serious deterioration, but the cars 
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must be maintained consistently and persistently or 
their depreciation proceeds at a startling rate. 

We appreciate that the managers are in an unenviable 
position when they must choose between a respectable 
net return with a badly run-down road and an average 
maintained road with a sadly depleted profit balance, 
even despite a substantial increase in the gross business. 
Nevertheless, we wish to reiterate the wisdom of main- 
taining the railway property in reasonably good condi- 
tion regardless of the cost. If it could be prophesied 
with any degree of certainty that the war would come 
to an end this winter or next spring and that, in that 
event, there would be a reversion of material prices back 
to normal or less, or near normal, then we would be able 
to see some justification for skimping on the mainten- 
ance expenses during the interim. 

But the exact contrary seems a much more logical 
prophecy at this time. There is little discussion which 
appears now, attributed to close students of the war, 
which anticipates less than two years more of the awful 
cataclysm, but if the period should happily be less there 
is no evidence that there will be any material drop in 
prices with a declaration of peace, in view of the large 
amount of reconstruction work which will have to be 
done. With such an outlook, then, is it not better econ- 
omy to maintain equipment up to good practice this 
year and have only a normal maintenance expenditure 
next year rather than to cut down this year and be 
forced next year to pay heavily to keep the property in 
operation, probably at the same or more inflated 
material prices? The manager who insists before his 
board of directors on maintaining his property in con- 
tinuous good condition will, in our opinion, return the 
largest share of profit to the stockholders in the long 
run, regardless of market conditions. 


A Mistake to Apply 
for Uniform Railway Fare 

LECTRIC railways are no quicker than the public 

to realize their changed status under the public 
service law. Had they appreciated it better they might 
not have made, what seems to some, the mistake of 
applying to the Public Service Commission for the Sec- 
ond District of New York for a uniform 6-cent fare. 
They would have applied for that rate of fare—what- 
ever it might be, varying with different companies— 
that would pay, on the average with due regard to all 
contingencies (as the law requires), all operating ex- 
penses, including depreciation, and also a fair return on 
the capital used in rendering the service. 

The law in New York State stands for just that. And 
this puts the utility company in a totally different posi- 
tion than it was in before the time of the present: public 
service law. In those days the relationship between 
company and public was largely regulated by terms of 
a franchise or by contract. The fare was stipulated at 
5 cents, and the company could make as much of profit 
out of that 5 cents as its inventive ability and efficiency 
of management could produce. Until the Ulster & Dela- 
ware decision, the commission did not believe it had 
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power to raise fares even if the companies were losing 
money. 

This status resulted from considering the electric rail- 
way as essentially a private business conducted for 
profit. Public utilties are no longer so regarded in the 
law or by the public. They are regarded as necessary 
public services, which must, therefore, be kept operating 
at all times. The public must pay the cost of that serv- 
ice and a fair profit besides. But in return for this 
assurance of a “fair profit” the company must forego 
the chance of speculative profits, such as a manufactur-’ 
ing company might make, whether it were 10 or 20 or 
50 per cent. 

There is nothing sacrosanct about the nickel fare. 
If it is not enough to pay the costs of service it must 
be more, or service will suffer. If it is too much the 
public service commission can reduce it. If a company 
now getting a 5-cent fare cannot give good service and 
pay a fair profit on proper capital with a 6-cent fare, 
it has every right to apply for 7 or 8 or 10 cents as fare, 
whichever is the sum needed. And the public service 
commission’s legal duty is to permit whatever fare is 
justified under the law after full determination of all 
the factors in the business affairs of each petitioning 
company. This covers capitalization, honesty and effi- 
ciency of management, determination that the trouble 
is not merely of a temporary nature, but one that is 
continuing. The burden of proof is on the company. 
It is a problem of business, not of sentiment. We are 
glad to note that under the proposed rapid transit 
lease in Philadelphia, as mentioned last week, these facts 
have been clearly recognized. Back of any commission, 
however, is its creator, the Legislature. If the public 
is not convinced of the correctness of the commission’s 
finding, it can go back to the Legislature. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to educate the public as well as the com- 
mission to these business facts. 

The mind of the public should not regard any certain 
rate, whether 5 cents or 6 cents or 4 cents, as a fixed, 
unvarying measure of the value of a street car ride. 
That value varies. It is different in different cities. It 
is different in different years. There is no more reason 
for a uniform 6-cent fare than for a uniform 5-cent 
fare. It would be based on a bygone conception of the 
electric railways’ status. 


Importance of Seizing Every 
Opportunity for Publicity 

LECTRIC railways are constantly before the public 

in one way or another. To-day they want fran- 
chises extended; to-morrow they may want to make 
changes in the streets; on one day the city wants new 
paving between tracks; on the next day there are dam- 
age suits in the civil courts or ordinances proposed that 
affect the electric railway lines. Possibly there is a 
strike, or one is threatened. In all of these things there 
is need of an enlightened and sympathetic public inter- 
est. And in the long run the electric railway company’s 
interest will be appreciated—it will get a square deal— 
only so far as it has gained the understanding and 
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the good-will of the community which it has faithfully 
served. 

Some electric railway managers say that the average 
man has no interest in the companies’ affairs, that all 
he wants is to ride when he wants to and as he wants 
to for the price he wants to pay, and there his interest 
stops. That’s the viewpoint that steam railroad men 
had ten years ago, but they have changed. One by one 
they have broken away from their “standpat’ views, 
taking the public into their confidence at every oppor- 
tunity. In the various controversies with the brother- 
hoods the railroads kept the public advised of every step 
taken by both sides. These controversies lasted nearly 
four years and—if newspapers reflect opinion at all— 
at the end the people of the country overwhelmingly 
favored the carriers when the eight-hour day issue was 
raised. 

When the railroads sought an increase in rates they 
used every avenue of publicity possible to give the 
reasons that made the move necessary. It took time to 
convince the public, but it was accomplished to an 
amazing extent. People didn’t interest themselves in 
steam railway matters of their own accord. They be- 
came interested in spite of themselves, because the 
steam railroad people were determined that they should 
become interested. 

Electric railway problems will interest the average 
man much quicker than matters affecting the steam 
lines, because the street car is an essential part of 
his daily life. 

At the opening of the war when the steam railroads 
organized to assist the government, about the first thing 
they did was to give full publicity to every step they 
took. The newspapers have had full reports of what 
the railroads are doing. Every little thing they have 
done to help the situation has been explained to the 
public. 

The name of their chief committee was “The Special 
Committee on National Defense of the American Rail- 
way Association.” The name was manifestly too long 
for popular use. Furthermore, the committee was con- 
stantly referred to as a subsidiary of the advisory com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense; with which 
it had no direct connection. In the interest of fair 
publicity it was suggested that the committee adopt the 
name “The Railroads’ War Board” in order that the 
railroads should get credit for the great work they were 
voluntarily doing. The name took immediately, and 
since then there has been no confusion. The railroads 
are making great progress in conserving the transpor- 
tation supply, and they are telling the public how they 
are doing it, and the public knows who is doing it. 

Every individual electric railway in the United States 
can be just as active in publicity work as the steam 
railroads. Constant vigilance on the part of some one 
man in each company is needed, however. He must 
watch for and develop opportunities for publicity, and 
when his company takes any action that affects the 
people of the community the first thought should be of 
publicity. It is constant effort of this sort that will 
be the saving of the electric railway industry. 
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Growing Traffic Justifies 
Heavy Extra Expenditure 


HERE seems to be more building activity in the 

freight side of the electric railway industry than in 
any other branch at the present time. Most building 
work has been postponed until the capital expenditure 
involved would not be so out of proportion to the ad- 
vantages to be gained. But in the handling of freight 
over the electric lines, the growth of business is so 
great and the prospects for future development and 
profitable returns are so promising, that the railways 
cannot afford to delay the provision of necessary and 
adequate terminal facilities. The Detroit United Rail-« 


‘way, for instance, whose new freight terminal was de- 


scribed in the issue of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
for Aug. 11, has been turning business away for 
months, not only local short-haul freight but across-the- 
State shipments in carload lots, because the capacity of 
the system was limited by its existing terminal facili- 
ties in Detroit—the throat through which most of the 
commodities had to pass. The cost of the new terminal 
was perhaps 100 per cent above what it would have been 
in normal times, but it will make possible the handling 
of 400 or 500 per cent more traffic than can now be 
handled, and the increase in business to utilize this 
capacity is for the most part in sight. Traffic that has 
been sent another way will soon be coming to the elec- 
tric terminal because the teams and trucks will be able 
to unload and get away without the delay which is so 
prevalent but at the same time go costly to the manu- 
facturer and merchant shipper. This fact will be ap- 
preciated by the shippers just now even more than in 
normal times, for the congestion at the steam-road ter- 
minals is causing unusual truck delays. Through these 
facilities for quickly releasing the teams and trucks, 
many shippers who have not hitherto used the electric 
lines will be induced to do so now, and once they have 
formed this habit and come to know the rapidity of the 
electric shipping service, they will doubtless continue to 
avail themselves of these advantages. 


So, despite the extra expenditure involved in the con- 
struction of freight terminals at the present time, there 
are advantages to be realized which perhaps offset the 
over-investment. This view receives support from the 
fact that the Indianapolis interurbans are also con- 
structing a very large freight terminal at this time and 
that the D. U. R. has already broken ground for an- 
other extensive terminal on the opposite side of the city 
from the one referred to above. If sufficient earnings 
can be assured to pay a good return on the investment, 
however high, the general abnormal condition of the ma- 
terial market should not be allowed to stand in the way 
of development of the industry or of business. With- 
out doubt, the hauling of freight is the most prom- 
ising direction in which an interurban railway can turn 
as a means of increasing its gross business, and it also 
offers the best possibility for increasing the net income. 
No time should be lost by electric lines in availing them- 
selves of the opportunity offered in this branch of the 


business. 
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NEW SPRINGFIELD CARHOUSE—VIEW OF BUILDING FROM SOUTHEAST SHOWING CAR LEAVING WASHROOM 


Springfield Street Railway Completes 
Model Carhouse 


Efficient Handling of Car Movements and Adequate Provision for Running Repairs and 
Inspection Were Considered Fundamental in the Design of the 
New Hooker Street Plant 


be accommodated in the yard and interior tracks 

of the recently completed Hooker Street carhouse 
of the Springfield (Mass.) Street Railway, one of the 
latest installations of its kind in New England, and an 
excellent example of combined operating and light main- 
tenance facilities in a single plant. For several years 
the company has felt the need of additional carhouse 
facilities within easy reach of the business center of 
Springfield. Its existing shops and carhouse at Carew 
Street have been overtaxed by the growth of traffic, and 
the company was fortunate in being able to secure land 
for a new develop- 


|e: hundred and thirty-five doubie-truck cars can 


running repairs to be handled at low cost, thereby re- 
lieving the former of much work which occupied valua- 
ble trackage space nearer the urban center. 


GENERAL FEATURES OF THE CARHOUSE AND YARD 


The carhouse at Hooker Street is about 190 ft. x 205 
ft. in plan, and is situated, as shown in the accompany- 
ing general layout drawing, at the intersection of Hooker 
and North Main Streets. On the North Main Street 
side is a washroom with two tracks, each 200 ft. long, 
and adjoining this is a pitroom with six tracks running 
through from end to end. The office portion, which faces 

on the storage yard, 


ment within a mile of 


 |\—| contains the operat- 


the older property, ) 
adjoining the Birnie 
Avenue storage car- 
house and _ conveni- 
ently located with re- 
gard to the rapid sup-  -=> 
ply of cars for down- 
town service and for 
the needs of the in- 
dustrial district at 
Brightwood. 

The new carhouse 
was not designed to 
supersede the Carew 
Street shops in heavy 


Existing 
Curhouse 


ing offices, including 
quarters for cashier 
and receiver, together 
with a barber shop, 
lunchroom and assem- 
bly hall with a seat- 


Grove St: 


T 


a‘ } a ing capacity for 255 
8 | ig persons. In the base- 
2 J ment, space for a 
E | 3 poolroom has_ been 

provided. In the pit- 


room are two elec- 
trically driven car 
hoists, two jib cranes, 
two hydraulic wheel 


maintenance work, 
but is planned to per- 
mit inspection and 


NEW SPRINGFIELD CARHOUSE—LAYOUT OF CARHOUSE AND TRACKS 


jacks and a_ wheel 
grinder. On the west 
side of the pitroom is 
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NEW SPRINGFIELD CARHOUSE—CROSS-SECTION OF INSPECTION TRACKS AND PITS 


a small shop containing several motor-driven tools 
for running repairs. A _ small stockroom, oilroom 
and carhouse foreman’s office joins the shop, to- 
gether with a lavatory and lobby for the men. 
The storage yard for cars consists of thirty-one loop 
tracks, and an extra track has been provided alongside 
the building for the unloading of coal, oil and wheels 
directly into the basement without interfering with car 
operation. Outside the main lead is a track connecting 
directly with the Boston & Maine Railroad. Plans were 
drawn and the building erected under the supervision 
of H. R. Whitney, engineer maintenance of way and 
structures, and W. L. Harwood, engineer of power and 
equipment. 

The entire building is constructed of reinforced con- 
crete, with red brick curtain walls, concrete base and 
trimmings, and concrete medallions in the centers of 
the panels near the top, this material also being used 
in the construction of the eaves, which are surmounted 
by a brick parapet. The structure is designed so that 
a second story can be added at any time over the wash 
room. Space has been provided also for future stair- 
way and elevator service. The washroom, pitroom and 
office sections are separated by fire walls carried through 
the building from north to south, a transverse fire wall 
being carried from east to west between the machine 


shop and lobby section and the portion of the office 
structure devoted to the transportation department. 
This construction makes it unnecessary for platform 
men to enter the shop section, and keeps persons not 
working in the pit and washrooms out of the premises, 
while providing ample quarters for all uniformed em- 
ployees using the building and lobbies. Ribbed glass 
windows ' in. thick are used in the walls of the wash- 
room. 


EQUIPMENT OF WASHROOM AND PITROOM 


The wash and pitrooms are equipped with Grinnell 
ceiling sprinkler heads, supplied by water under city 
pressure. The wet pipe system is used, and four of 
the alarm gongs are shown in photograph on page 303. 
The modified type of aisle sprinkler arrangement 
is used in this installation; that is, there are two 
lines of sprinklers in alternate aisles and one line on 
each wall. The building is heated by live steam sup- 
plied by two 54-in. Ames boilers located in the basement 
of the office section. 

From North Main Street west the first two tracks are 
used exclusively for car washing and cleaning, two out- 
lets being provided for vacuum service on both sides of 
the washroom. The vacuum cleaning equipment is of 
the Spencer 7.5-hp. turbine type, and a 2-in. line is 


NEW SPRINGFIELD CARHOUSE—SOUTH END OF CARHOUSE SHOWING BAY WINDOW OF STARTER’S OFFICE 
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NEW SPRINGFIELD CARHOUSE—WHEEL GRINDER IN PIT 


provided on each side of the room. Compressed air is 
also supplied through a 1-in. line for general service, 
the source being an Allis-Chalmers motor-driven com- 
pressor in the machine shop basement. The vacuum 
cleaner service is also carried through the offices, assem- 
bly hall and lobbies. Throughout the building current 
is supplied to trolleys from a %4-in. x 2%-in. steel bar 
instead of from copper wire, the bar being mounted on 
insulators in a trough under the crossbeams of the 
ceiling. 

In the pitroom the two tracks nearest the washroom 
wall are set apart for general inspection, and are pro- 
vided with both central and side pits, as shown in 
cross-section on page 301. The other four tracks are 
supported on 5-in. cast-iron columns. About half- 
way down the room a Griffin motor-driven wheel grinder 
is installed in the pit, with the usual provision for 
removing a section of rail when using the device. An 
accompanying view shows the grinder in process of 
installation. The equipment includes two hydraulic 
jacks for raising and lowering trucks prior to and after 
grinding, and the jacks and grinding equipment are 
separated from the rest of the pit layout by reinforced 
concrete bulkheads. The next two tracks, used in light 
repairs and wheel changes, are equipped with hydraulic 
jacks for making the latter, and the two tracks in the 
pitroom nearest the office section are each equipped with 
a Columbia motor-driven car hoist. The car-hoist con- 
troller, circuit breaker and main switch are mounted 
in a group on the adjacent wall. Between these two 
tracks are also mounted two 3-ton Box gib cranes 
equipped with Sprague hoists. These have a maximum 


NEW SPRINGFIELD CARHOUSE—CAR HOIST IN PITROOM 


lift of about 15 ft., and the booms are arranged to 
cover the track on each side, making transfer of equip- 
ment easy from pit to an overhead runway, equipped 
with 1-ton Sprague electric hoists, which connects the 
pitroom with the machine shop. The runway extends 
along the entire length of the room, which is also pro- 
vided with two Barrett motor armature lifts, one manu- 
ally and the other hydraulically operated. Carbon in- 
candescent lamps of 60 watts rating are used in pit 
lighting. 

The pits for general inspection are wired in con- 
duit to recesses containing in general two outlets each. 
In one of these is a fixed lamp and in the other a recep- 
tacle for a portable lamp. 


THE MACHINE SHOP IS WELL FURNISHED 


The machine shop contains the following tools, group- 
driven from a 20-hp., 550-volt, direct-current motor 
mounted on the ceiling: One 18-in. Whitcomb engine 
lathe; one 12-in. American No. 1 jointer; one Norton 
model D double, bench-type, 12-in. grinder; one Hoefer 
23-in. upright drill; one 14-in. No. 3 American circular 
saw; one 6-in. x 6-in. Economy No. 2 hacksaw; one Fay 
& Egan post borer. The equipment also includes a 
Buffalo No. 09D forge driven by a 110-volt Emerson 
14y-hp. motor, and two Universal electric drills. 

All of the feeder circuits in the carhouse yard are 
fed through a bank of three General Electric circuit 
breakers mounted on the wall of the carhouse pitroom, 
so that the entire yard or a section of it can be cut off 
at the convenience of the operating force. The feeder 
circuits are brought into the carhouse in conduit. The 
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yard is to be lighted by twelve 1000-cp. Novalux pen- 
dant-type refractor units. 

On the west wall of the building a 1-ton Sprague 
hoist with 10-ft. revolving boom is installed to facilitate 
handling wheels from cars to the receiving room in the 
basement. Wheels are lowered through a hatch to a 
storage room, from 
which a track leads at 
right angles to the pit 
tracks and under four 
of the latter, so that 
quick transfers can be 
made of wheels _be- 
tween cars and stock. 

Oilis stored in tanks 
aggregating 1965 gal. 
capacity in a fireproof 
room in the basement, 
provision being made 
for keeping signal, 
kerosene, compressor 
and motor oil con- 
stantly on hand. A 
cradle is provided for 
holding barrels while 
discharging into con-’ 
tainers. The latter are 
piped to a battery of 
four Wayne pumps lo- 
cated in an oilroom ad- 
joining the machine 
shop, the pumps being 
of the crank-operated type and adjustable for uniform 
deliveries through a range of 1 qt: to 1 gal. Adjoining 
the oilroom is a room for the inspection and storage of 
headlights and markers. Ashes are removed from the 
boiler room by the 1-ton hoist mentioned, the ash, wheel 
and oil pits all being served by a side track providing 
for the shortest possible handling. 

In general, the carhouse is illuminated by 200-watt 
incandescent lamps equipped with Holophane shades, 
100-watt lamps being used in office and shop sections. 
An eight station, Western Electric ‘“Interphone’”’ instal- 


NEW SPRINGFIELD CARHOUSE— 
VIEW SHOWING ALARM BELLS 
AND ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS 


NEW SPRINGFIELD CARHOUSE—JIB CRANES WITH ELECTRIC 
HOISTS 
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lation is provided for interior communication, in addi- 
tion to the regular Bell telephone connections with the 
offices. Lighting and power service in the building is 
distributed from a switchboard of Westinghouse manu- 
facture located in a basement compartment. There are 
three power and two lighting panels, as well as two 
panels for motor-generator control. A few of the motors 
are wound for 125-volt service and the motor-generator 
enables three-wire, multiple lighting distribution to be 
utilized. The motor-generator is a 50-kw. Westing- 
house set. One of the power panels contains a main 
switch and Sangamo watt-hour meter with Westing- 
house ammeter and circuit breaker. The auditorium 
stage is equipped with an electric service outlet, and it 
is planned to place a skeleton car equipment in this 
room for instruction purposes, with appropriate pro- 
vision for energy supply from the basement. 


Women as Drivers 


Contrary Opinions as to the Practicability of the Plan 
Expressed by British Managers 

T a meeting of the Tramways & Light Railways As- 

sociation, held in London on June 29, one of the sub- 
jects discussed was the use of women as motormen. 
There seems to be a little difference of opinion in Great 
Britain that women make a good substitute for men as 
conductors, but in the operation of the car itself, some 
contradictory testimony developed. 

Among those tramways where the practice has been 
successful, that of the Greenock & Port of Glasgow 
Tramways was described in detail. Mr. Robinson, man- 
ager, said that conditions on that line were not par- 
ticularly favorable. While there are no very steep hills, 
the cars weigh 12 tons each and hold fifty-four pas- 
sengers, while the main streets are narrow and the ve- 
hicular congestion is considerable. Nevertheless, 62 
per cent of the drivers and 80 per cent of the operating 
staff are now women. The women drivers do not seem 
to be afraid of rain and snow, but Mr. Robinson ad- 
mitted that they were more apt to lose their “nerve” 
under trying conditions, as when they were called to 
operate cars on a greasy rail. They are paid the same 
wages and work practically the same hours as the men. 
In view of the fact that the work was entirely new, he 
considered the results satisfactory. _ 

The general manager of the Paisley & District Tram- 
ways Company reported a contrary experience. Of 
thirty-nine women drivers with which the road com- 
menced, only one remained. The grades, however, were 
severe, and to operate the brakes caused consid- 
erable side strain. Much of the traffic was that of carry- 
ing munition workers early in the morning. These early 
runs in winter were not popular with the women drivers. 
He thought the work was really beyond the capabilities 
of the women. 


’ 


The Detroit United Railway has been compiling some 
statistics based on the number of transfers which it 
issues during an average month. During April, for ine 
stance, it found 9,984,748 transfers were used in the 
payment of fares and that these transfers, placed end to 
end, would make a strip 787.93 miles in length. If 
made into a rectangle and placed edge to edge, they 
would cover 15 acres. 
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Whole-Hearted Publicity 


The Only Kind Which Can Win Results—How to Treat the Newspapers — Typical 
Examples Are Quoted 


By IVY L, LEE 


his managing editor was this: 
“If a dog bites a man it is worth half an inch; 
if a man bites a dog it’s worth half a column.” 

In other words, there is no real news in the usual. 

An electric railway manager sometimes wonders why 
the newspapers do not devote columns of space to the 
excellence of his service, yet are always ready to treat 
at length an accident or irregularity in service. It is 
because the public wants to know about the accident. 
It constitutes news. This very fact that newspapers 
are on the lookout for the unexpected, the unusual, 
causes some men always to assume unconsciously a de- 
fensive attitude when a reporter calls. They have a 
feeling that—seldom warranted—the reporter is trying 
to develop something that will reflect unfavorably on 
the company or him. Such an attitude invariably gives 
the impression that there is a skeleton in the closet 
somewhere. 

A hearty welcome to the reporter and perfect frank- 
ness about everything whether good or bad will breed 
confidence, which must exist between a railway manager 
and the press. To establish such a relation is the 
primary task in publicity work. é 

When Samuel Rae became president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad his instructions regarding publicity 
were summed up in these words: 

“Do not ever ask any newspaper not to print any- 
thing that is so. If it is bad let them print it, because 
in that way the matter will probably be brought to my 
attention so that we can have it corrected. The only 
thing we want to ask of newspapers is that when they 
do mention the Pennsylvania Railroad they publish the 
truth in small matters as well as great.” 

This policy is one that can well be recommended to 
every electric railway that has not already adopted it. 


NEWSPAPER reporter’s first instruction from 


A COAL OPERATOR LEARNS A LESSON 


At a time when there was a reported shortage in the 
anthracite coal output and a general increase in the 
price of coal seemed inevitable, a newspaper sent a rep- 
resentative to interview a prominent mine operator. 
Instead of frankly stating the facts the operator did 
all he could to conceal them. His invariable reply to 
the reporter’s question was: 

“T refuse to answer.” 

His attitude was that his business concerned himself 
alone, and that a newspaper had no more right to pry 
into the affairs of his company than he himself had to 
pry into the affairs of a newspaper. He could not or 
would not see that the newspaper is really the public, 
and it seeks only facts having a direct bearing upon the 
public. 

“My business is my own affair and the newspapers 
have no right to question me about it,” he told the 
reporter. 


“But the public wants to know,” the reporter an- 
swered. 

“Tell the public to mind its own d d business!” 

The colloquy, just as it had taken place, was reported 
in the newspaper the following day. And in the suc- 
ceeding days there were editorials and satirical squibs, 
all tending to make the operator appear more or less 
ridiculous. The satire and criticism aroused the oper- 
ator, as his remarks over the telephone to the city editor 
attested. 

Not many weeks later another reporter called on the 
operator to ask his views (though with no hope of suc- 
cess) on a certain development in the coal situation. 
Much to his surprise he was received cordially. What 
was more surprising the operator gave the reporter 
material for a comprehensive and authoritative story 
on the problems of the coal-mining industry. 

It didn’t take the coal operator long to understand 
that his attitude at the time of the first interview was 
the wrong one to take. 


How NEWSPAPERS GET THEIR NEWS 


Many big enterprises, while less outspoken perhaps, 
have shown the same attitude as the coal operator. 
Few of them see the error of their way as quickly as 
the coal operator saw his. They continue their mis- 
taken policy for years, and when they finally see the 
light it is often too late to make amends. 

No class of enterprise as a whole has been more aloof 
and’ more indifferent toward newspapers than public 
service corporations—electric railway companies par- 
ticularly. 

It has not been so many years since the idea was 
general among newspaper men that one of the worst 
assignments a reporter could have handed to him was 
one which entailed an attempt at interviewing an official 
of a transit company. 

In the first place the reporter realized his chances 
of getting to the official were slim, and he felt that even 
if he did succeed in seeing him the prospect of getting 
a statement was not a roseate one. 

There was, as a rule, something strictly formal about 
an interview with a high official of a transit company. 
The interview was very short, consisting usually of 
one question on the way'in and one or two questions on 
the way out. In the end the reporter learned little more 
than he knew before, for at the very outset he saw the 
futility of asking for detailed information. This still 
holds true in too many cases. 

The electric railway executive seldom was accessible 
to the reporter at all. He -was usually “out.” There 
was no one there in the absence of the right official who 
could discuss the subject the reporter had in mind. The 
reporter was gracefully shooed out of the office and the 
company was saved the trouble of appearing in print. 
But was it? ‘ 
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Just as there are more ways than one of killing a 
cat so there are more ways than one of getting news. 
One method, and the method the reporter always em- 
ploys first, is to attempt to reach the proper official, the 
authoritative spokesman of the company. But if the 
fountain head fails him the reporter can look for 
“leaks,” and in this way he frequently obtains what he 
considers better than nothing at all—“drippings” of 
news. 

Car accidents will occur on even the best-managed 
transit systems. The reporter has several ways of get- 
ting information about these accidents. The police re- 
ports tell when and where the accidents occur, the num- 
bers of the motormen and conductors and the names of 
the injured. 

It is a popular thing for a passenger in a street car 
accident to receive injuries “necessitating his removal 
to a hospital.” An enterprising reporter has no trouble 
in finding a slightly-injured passenger, one who has 
not been shaken up so badly as not to be able to talk. 
Malice often enters into the injured passenger’s account 
of the accident. 

Not only have many electric railway companies in the 
past shown little concern over the reports of accidents 
on their lines, but they have even refused to give an 
explanation of the circumstances attending these acci- 
dents. This attitude cannot help implant a grouch in 
the breast of a newspaper man. It cannot help but 
create a feeling of suspicion and distrust in the news- 
paper itself and develop an antagonistic editorial policy 
toward the company. 


HALF-WAY POLICY ALMOST AS BAD AS NONE 


A half-way policy toward newspapers is as bad almost 
as no policy at all. To reveal unessential facts while 
withholding the essential ones will invariably place a 
corporation as well as an individual in a bad position. 
As a result of such a policy three newspapers in one 
of our cities joined in a crusade against the local transit 
company a few years ago. 

The company had been in the habit of notifying the 
newspapers of its projected improvements. But it 
never had a word to say about its defects, and it never 
would admit there was anything wrong with its man- 
agement. Children were killed by its cars, but instead 
of setting forth the facts concerning the accidents the 
company would send to the newspapers descriptions of 
a proposed loop or of its plans to build a new carhouse. 

As a result there was little said about the company’s 
proposed improvements. But on the front pages of the 
newspapers from day to day appeared a list of the acci- 
dents of a week or a month. And the results of this 
“crusade” were seen in the sessions of the council- 
manic body whenever traction projects were up for 
consideration. 

What is true of a company’s attitude in the matter 
of accidents is true also in the time of strikes. Fre- 
quently, at the first sign of impending trouble traction 
companies draw farther inside their shells. That is a 
time when a company should sally boldly forth and 
present itself to the public in the proper light. 


THE WHOLE-HEARTED POLICY PAYS 


In striking contrasts to the policy of many public 
service corporations is the policy of one big railway 
toward the newspapers. This railway doesn’t wait for 
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the newspapers to discover the facts of an accident 
themselves, but sends the facts to the newspapers as 
soon as it obtains them. 

While labor orators have inveighed against traction 
companies, the officials of those companies have re- 
mained as silent as a sphinx wholly indifferent to public 
opinion—and this, too, at a time when sound facts 
placed before the public at the earliest opportunity 
would have upset the arguments of the strikers. This 
statement assumes that a company’s position is based 
on sound principles. 

Bolted doors in the offices of traction companies and 
the unwinding of red tape have in the past been con- 
comitants of electric railway strikes. The same was 
true of railroads until they saw the advantage of com- 
ing out openly and asserting their position. 

Last winter service on many railroads was tied up 
and newspapers were unable to ship their out-of-town 
editions. One railroad telephoned to the news depart- 
ment of the papers and explained the extent of the dis- 
arrangement of schedules and the cause. 

An effort was made to get similar statements from 
another railroad, but in vain. In the absence of the 
head operating official there was no one qualified to 
give out information concerning the disarrangement 
of the service. 

This railroad, like the coal-mine operator, thought it 
was running a private business. Sooner or later it 
will come to realize, like the coal operator did, that the 
public has a hand in that business too. 


Use Electric Railway to Reduce 
Gasoline Consumption 


The advertisement reproduced below is from the Aug. 
14 issue of the Evening Tribune of San Diego, Cal. It 
illustrates the intimate relation which the electric rail- 


120,000,000 NEW REASONS 


Why the Unnecessary Use of Gasoline in Auto 
Pleasure Riding Should Stop 


From Chicago Tribune, Aug. 4 | 

“Washington, D. C., Aug. 2.—The 
enormous war program will make such 
a demand for crude oil and its deriv- 
atives that the defense council and 
other agencies investigating the situ- 
ation expect the supply. to run short. 
Data obtained by the navy indicates 
that the total shortage may amount to 
more than 120,000,000 barrels. Pro- ~ 
duction is expected to decrease ap- 
proximately 9,000,000 barrels unless 
the nav¥ reserves are tapped or unless 
the output of the Mexican field is in- 
creased. 

The defense council probably will 
urge upon the country the strictest 
conservation of oil, even if the output 
is increased by resorting to reserves. 

* The army’s recent ordex for 25,000 
auto trucks will be fotlowéd by other 
large contracts, so that added motor 
transportation alone will call for an 
enormous amount of gasoline. The 
great aircraft program and the ever 
growing demand for oil by the navy 
for its ships and small craft will require 
millions of barrels more.” 


Many sacrifices must and will be made by everyone of us to win 
this war; some that will hurt afd try ussorely. Itisreally stretch; 
ing the point to say that giving up the expensive luxury of an 
auto is much of a sacrifice when every place of importance within 
the city limits may be reached conveniently and quickly by 
SFREET CARS and on a Sc FARE. 


BEGIN NOW 
SAN DIEGO ELECTRIC RAILWAY CO. 


RECENT ELECTRIC RAILWAY ADVERTISEMENT FROM SAN DIEGO 


way sustains to the economic life of the nation, and 
an effective use of the opportunity to direct public at- 
tention thereto. 
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North Shore Fare Hearing Closed 


Commission Gives City Final Hearing for Presenta- 
tion of Evidence—Refuses to Hold Up 
Case Longer 

HE final hearing on the application of the New 

York & North Shore Traction Company, Roslyn, 
N. Y., for an increase in fare from 5 cents to 7 cents 
on its lines in Queens Borough, New York City, was 
held on Aug. 10. The progress of the hearings on 
this application up to the closing of the company’s 
case on July 25 was described in the ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL of July 21 and July 28. 

At the last mentioned hearing E. E. Baldwin, spe- 
cial counsel for the city, requested additional time 
in which to have John A. Beeler examine the com- 
pany’s wiper de Mr. Baldwin was not certain that 


TABLE I—APPROXIMATE RATE OF RETURN ON Serene PER 
DOLLAR OF GROSS REVENUE 


(Average United States Conditions) 


INVEHEIBODE. Onis «So ede soe $2. $8. $4 .-$5 $6 $7 7? $9 $10 
Gross revenue.........++5: $1 $l $1 $1 $1 $2 1 Sie $i 
Operating expensas, cents. 59 69 59 59 59 59 69 59 59 
TAXGR, COULSs. casas ometeeie 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 
Depreciation, cents........ 4 6 8 110 12.574 Tel wee 26 
Balance,* cents.......6..+. 31 29 -2Y “20 OB Sei 2h ite 2b 
Per cent return on invest- 

ment 165 9.7 6&8 6.0 8:8 3.0 2.4 18 15 


*Available for interest, dividends and surplus. 

Note—Operating ratio taken from 1912 U. S$. Census report (58.6 
average for 975 electric railways). Taxes taken at 6 per cent 
of gross revenue. Depreciation taken at 3 per cent on 
depreciable property only, assuming one-third of investment 
value for recoverable scrap. This basis was taken by Mr. 
Beeler because the New York & North Shore Traction 
Company assumed theses iation at practically this rate. 


he had further evidence to introduce, and the final 
arrangement was that the city might have any date up 
to and including Aug. 3 for a further hearing if it 
deemed such was necessary. On Aug. 8 Mr. Baldwin 
approached the commission again for the first time 
and asked for an extension, stating that his expert 
would require four or five weeks to make a thorough 
examination of the property. The commission inti- 
mated that the city was not justified in its request, 
after the understanding reached on Aug. 3, but it 
finally set another hearing for Aug. 10. At this time, 
it said, the city would be required to have its 


TaBL rw II—APPROXIMATE RATE OF RETURN ON INVESTMENT PER 
DoLLAR oF GROSS REVENUE 


(Most Favorable Condition) 


Trivestment .7....,..cernenn $2 $38 $4 $5 $6 $7 $8 $9 $10 
Gross revenue.........6.%- S13 $1 81 4S) SL SL Se eel ek 
Operating expenses, cents. 50 50 50 50 50 50 ‘50 50 50 

6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 


Taxes, CONS... cass 

Depreciation, cents. é y 

Balance, centS.....-..++.> 40 38 36 34 $82 80 28 26 24 
Per cent return on invest- 
ment 


20.0 12.7 9.0 6.8 5.3 


Note—See note above. Operating ratio taken at 50 per cent, 
representing a very favorable condition. 


expert present the results of his axendinatina’ and if 
his testimony disclosed the need of further adjourn- 
ment, it would be had. 

At the hearing on Aug. 10 Mr. Baldwin presented 
exhibits, prepared from the company’s annual reports 
to the commission, to show that improvements could be 
made in the operation of the road. Mr. Beeler also 
presented a memorandum giving the results of his pre- 
liminary examination. He stated that the future of 
the road was extremely uncertain, and that it was 
questionable whether relief in the form of higher fares 
would be of benefit. In his opinion the line did not 
appear to have been necessary to a sufficient number of 
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people to make it pay. It was well built, but better 
suited to city than to rural conditions. 

In discussing the possibilities of improved opera- 
tion, Mr. Beeler said that the schedules might be re- 
vised so as to give more reasonable speed and the 
motormen might be taught how to save power by 
coasting. As Mr. Beeler thought that a more detailed 
survey of the property covering at least four weeks 
would be justified, the city requested this extension of 
time. The commission, however, stated that its ex- 
perts had been examining the property along the same 
lines followed by the city, and it refused to allow the 
city to delay matters any further. 

Mr. Beeler said that the investment of $10.17 per $1 
of gross revenue for the New York & North Shore 
Traction Company is nearly twice the general average. 
According to him, well-informed investors consider 


TABLE III—APPROXIMATE DISTRIBUTION OF GROSS Reva FOR 
VARIOUS CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 


Aho x3 $2. $3 $4 «$5 $6 $7 8 $9 $10 


Investment 


Gross TEVENUG, wcumes ee $1 $1 $1 $1 $1 G1 13k ceE 
Operating expenses, cents. 59 59 59 59 59 59 59 59 59 
PAXGS). (GONERG sce neter a one 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 
Depreciation, CONTH oh wie dnc 4 6 8.10 12 “T49ee ieaee 
Return on investment,cents 12 18 24 30 36 42 48 54 60 
Total charges, cents...... 81 89 97 105 118 121 129 187 145 
Surplus, Cents 2c ok kvacts leo 19.5047 8) 16k) “kh G Ree 
Deficiency,  céntsain, sss « eAd) at 5 13 21) 29. 37 45 


Note—See notes with Tables I and II. 
per cent. 


Return is figured at 6 


that on the average $1 of gross revenue should be 
obtained from each $4 of investment in order to pro- 
vide for operation, maintenance, depreciation and in- 
terest. In this connection, in order to show what re- 
turn should be expected from electric railway invest- 
ment, Mr. Beeler introduced three tables. These are 
shown herewith, with the $11 and $12 investment 
columns omitted. 

Mr. Beeler said that, according to Table III, the 
average road with an investment of $10 per $1 gross 
revenue would fall short of earning 6 per cent by 45 
cents on every $1 of gross revenue. Since the New 
York & North Shore Traction Company’s operating 
ratio was ten points higher than that in the table, the 
earnings would be 55 cents on $1 short of a 6 per 
cent return. In other words, in order to earn 6 per 
cent, the gross earnings must increase 55 per cent 
without any increase in operating expenses, taxes or 
depreciation. In the case of Table I, an investment of 
$10 would on the average give a 1.5 per cent return. 
With an operating ratio ten points higher, the return 
would be only 0.5 per cent. 


An Incident in Public Relations 


Speaking of the press one director of public relations 
recently told a representative of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL the following: “Reporters and editors are just 
as amenable to reason’ as other people. Since we have 
convinced the newspapers that we omit no means to 
avoid accidents, they invariably in case of a collision 
write that the automobile struck the car and not that 
the car collided with the automobile. It doesn’t look im- 
portant, maybe, but it helps to mold the minds of future 
jurymen in our favor. Wehave converted this phras- 
ing into a saving of dollars and cents.” This incident 
is not big in itself, but it is worth mention as illus- 
trating the tangible benefits to be derived from intelli- 
gent management. 7 
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Pacific Electric Railway Terminal 
at Los Angeles 


More Than 


1300 Trains from Nineteen Lines Are 


Handled Daily at the Interurban Station, Which Is 
Provided with Three Stub and Two Through Tracks 
That Approach the Terminal on an Elevated Structure 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC TERMINAL—TRACKS AND PLATFORMS ELEVATED ABOVE STREET LEVEL 


OS ANGELES, proudly boasting that it is the 

fastest-growing city in the United States, may 

now take equal pride in an electric terminal 
which does full justice to its position as the greatest 
interurban center west of the Mississippi. Since Feb. 
12, 1917, this terminal has been handling with ease 
more than 1300 train movements a day, many of the 
units being three-car and four-car trains. 

The new terminal is the focus of nineteen lines whose 
time-card intervals range from ten minutes on the Pasa- 
dena Short Line to two hours on the San Bernardino 
Line. While these routes carry a large proportion of 
tourist traffic, those nearer Los Angeles enjoy a heavy 
commuting service. On some lines the commuters 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC TERMINAL—VIEW SHOWING THREE- 
1 INDICATION LIGHT SIGNAL 


are distributed in the business district so that they 
do not ride into the terminal except on the outgo- 
ing trip. For their further convenience, the com- 
muters on busy lines like that to Pasadena may enter 
outbound trains within the distributing zone on pres- 
entation of a round-trip ticket; otherwise a 5-cent fare 
must be paid for the ride to the terminal. By this 
plan a portion of regular traffic has no incentive to 
cause congestion at the terminal itself. Furthermore, 
the Pasadena trains, and trains of similar lines, are 
run through the terminal on loop tracks as hereinafter 
described. 

Broadly speaking, the objects of the present terminal, 
which is an enlargement of the original space in the 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC TERMINAL—TYPICAL SOLID-MANGANESE 
SPECIAL WORK 
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Pacific Electric Building, were threefold: To cut in half or elimi- 
nate entirely interurban train movements over Main Street; to in- 
crease the trackage capacity of the terminal; and to increase the 
speed and safety of passenger interchange by discharging passen- 
gers on one platform and receiving them on another platform at 
the opposite side of the car. 

The last-named object is certainly accomplished in a splendid 
way, the platforms, ramps, subways and viaducts being laid out in 
the simplest possible manner. For example, all exits converge to 
one main exit which faces the street. Each discharge platform is 
also marked with a large direction arrow and “Exit” in mosaic so 
that strangers will not leave the wrong way. The up-ramps are 12 
per cent and the down-ramps 20 per cent, mastic paving being 
used on the latter to secure a non-slip construction. 

The reconstruction and enlargement of the terminal involved the 
erection of a steel elevated structure for a length of 1400 ft. from 
the Pacific Electric Building to San Pedro Street. The track is 
rock-ballasted on a reinforced concrete deck slab, and 75-lb. rail is 
used. The platforms, both loading and unloading, are 9 in. above 
the top of the rails to facilitate passenger movement. Over the 
platforms are concrete umbrella sheds. The overhead wire is No. 
0000 double-grooved catenary trolley suspended from steel over- 
head bridges. Hangers are spaced at 10-ft. intervals. Special 
work furnished in part by the Buda and Wharton companies has 
been installed. 


TRACK PLAN 


Accompanying drawings show respectively a plan of the passen- 
ger station itself and of the track layout as a whole. Before de- 
scribing the latter, it is proper to state that formerly most cars 
came in and backed out of the terminal on the same track, lay-over 
cars being kept in a yard back of the building. Now the short- 
headway lines are routed through, while the stub tracks are used 
for other routes. The following typical movements will serve to 
describe the operation of the terminal as a whole. 

Pasadena trains unload at D, the discharged passengers going 
to Main Street or using the mezzanine concourse at C to reach the 
main waiting room. Pasadena trains then proceed to load at C 
and continue along track No. 8 outbound to San Pedro Street. In 
this case, those passengers who are taken via the terminal waiting 
room reach the loading platform via the subway concourse marked 
B,. Platform C is also reached directly from Main Street. 

On the other hand, certain local trains which also unload at D 
go to stub tracks Nos. 9 and 10 for lay-over, following which they 
are switched over to track No. 7, take their load opposite gate H 
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PACIFIC ELECTRIC TERMINAL—GENERAL TRACK PLAN, SHOWING LOADING PLATFORMS AND PASSAGEWAYS 
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and continue to Main Street. The stub tracks are also 
used for crippled cars, occasional specials, etc. 
Again, other trains come in from the rear over Track 


No. 7, unloading at HZ, F or G, the discharged passen- 


gers using a ramp to reach the mezzanine concourse 
underneath the rear waiting room, whereupon they 
use a second ramp to get into the main waiting room. 
In the meantime the train proceeds to the loading 
platform at gate H. 

While inbound trains which come from San Pedro 
Street over track No. 7 have designated berths, these 


may be changed by the towerman according to the exi-: 
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PACIFIC ELECTRIC TERMINAL—LOADING AND UNLOADING 
PLATFORMS 


gencies of the moment. Thus, a train switched to track 
No. 6 may unload at berth # or F and load at berth 
M or K. Entrance to the latter platform is made over 
loading viaduct N over Los Angeles Street from the 


-. main gates of the upper waiting room. 


Trains sent to track No. 5 unload at R, where the dis- 
charged passengers descend a ramp into the mezzanine 
concourse via bridge P over Los Angeles Street. Pas- 
sengers boarding these trains use platform K or M, 
reached by viaduct N from the rear main waiting room. 
Trains on track No. 4 unload at R and load at S. 

The average time saved per train sg the new 
terminal rerouting is two minutes. 


TRAIN CONTROL AND ANNUNCIATOR SYSTEMS 


All train movements are controlled by a towerman 
through an electro-pneumatic interlocking plant of the 
Union Switch Company, operated at 110 volts 50 cycles. 
A twenty-three lever, vertical, roller-type machine is 
used. The twenty signals are of the three-indication 
color type, but each signal also has an extra set of 
lenses on the side adjacent to the track. This unique 
addition economizes track space as it enables the motor- 
man to see the indication while alongside the signal. 
With standard indications only, he would have to keep 
10 ft. or 15 ft. of idle track between his car and the 
signal, 

The split-point switches have switch-and-lock move- 
ments, and the seven manganese cast switch-and-mate 
designs are used with direct-acting switch movements 
which are placed between the rails and directly con- 
nected to the tongues. To avoid trouble from dirt or 
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water and to promote easy maintenance, the switch 
valves are mounted separately on the elevated structure 
near each switch movement. Another interesting fea- 
ture in design is that all track and line relays are in a 
special case in the tower room. The back of this case 
is a terminal board which carries all line switch buses, 
circuit breakers and relay track grids with each part 
precisely stenciled to permit immediate location of the 
circuit in trouble. 

Trains entering the terminal are announced to the 
towerman by means of an annunciator system oper- 
ated by a towerman at each end. Entering trains re- 
ceive signals as follows: Green, if signal ahead is at 
“Proceed” or ‘Caution’; Yellow, if signal ahead is at 
“Stop” or diverging route set; Yellow and red in com- 
bination, if section beyond the switches and within the 
first block is occupied. Close-up movements at the un- 
loading platforms EH, F' and G are permitted, thus re- 
lieving the inbound main-line blocks and so allowing 
movement of trains into stubs 4, 5 and 6. 

Departing trains announce their readiness to depart 
by the use of annunciators which are placed on alternate 
umbrella shed columns on the loading platforms. The 
appropriate button is pressed one minute prior to leav- 
ing time. This interval gives passengers who are just 
going through the gate time to board the train in ad- 
dition to giving the towerman advance notice as to what 
track should be lined up. Push buttons marked “R” 
also are installed for recalling a train departure signal 
when the train is delayed for any reason. Annunciators 
for the gateman are identifiable as to the track number 
and berth so that he can make proper announcements. 
In addition, a whistle signal code is provided for the 
use of the towerman in emergencies. 

In conclusion, reference should be made to the sys-’ 
tem of illumination. This comprises nitrogen lamps sa 
deeply hooded that while a brilliant path of light is 
thrown on the platforms, the surroundings of the signal 
lights are in deep shadow, thereby preventing errors in 
reading indications. 


The Algebra of Safety 


This fetching drawing is from a car poster just 
issued by the Bay State Street Railway, Boston, Mass. 
The poster also states that there were 909 boarding 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM RECENT BAY STATE POSTER 


and 2257 alighting accidents on the system during the 
year ending July 1, 1917, and requests the co-operation 
of the public in reducing the number of accidents by 
“waiting and watching.” 
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Effect of Six-Cent Fares Upon the 
Volume of Traffic 


The Experience of Railways Changing from Five-Cent to Six-Cent Fare Shows that the Net 
Increase in Revenue Approximates Only 10 Per Cent, Due to Reduction 
in Number of Passengers Carried 


By THOMAS CONWAY, Jr., Ph.D. 


Professor of Finance, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


mittee on ways and means to obtain additional reve- 

nue, representing some twenty-eight electric railways 
situated within the Second Public Service District of 
the State of New York, to make a study among other 
things of the effect of 6-cent fares upon the volume of 
travel in so far as it could be judged from experience. 
In order to furnish the basis for such a study I wrote 
to every company which had inaugurated a rate of 
fare higher than the customary 5-cent unit of which 
record could be found. Practically every company with 
which I communicated generously placed at my disposal 
the results of its experience. 

The recognition of the necessity for higher fares for 
electric railways has been so recent that the fund of 
information concerning the effect of fares exceeding 
5 cents per ride is comparatively limited, although 
sufficient to demonstrate clearly that under average 
conditions a fare of 6 cents or higher will result in an 
increase in operating revenues. 


[we requested some months ago by the special com- 


EXPERIENCE IN MASSACHUSETTS PRIOR TO 1915 


The Massachusetts commission was one of the first 
to recognize the justice of higher fares, and accordingly 
a large proportion of the data relating to the results of 
fares of 6 cents or more is found in that State. The 
results of the experience with 6-cent fares up to August, 
1915, was summarized by the Massachusetts Public 
Service Commission “In re Norfolk and Bristol Street 
Railway Company” (P. U. R. 1915-E, page 411), in 
which case a 6-cent fare was authorized. The commis- 
sion says, on page 437: 

“Data collected by the commission show that, where 
companies have changed from the 5-cent to the 6-cent 
unit, traffic has usually fallen off. The following table 
shows the number of revenue passengers carried by 
such companies in the year before and in the year after 
the change was made: 


Before After 
Blade SEU .. cpat ees bikie» se 1,680,543 1,525,154 
Boston & Worcester.cd........ 00.0 11,143,040 10,481,902 
Brockton & Plymouth... ...6..6bses 2,255,320 -'1,856,723 
Concord, Maynard & Hudson........ 1,146,088 969,621* 
Connecticut .“Vauey ec. wanes att ag 3,714,765 8,357,857+ 
Lexington '&. Boston on seers oh sie vce 2,766,618 2,688,114 

1,402,385 1,315,947 


Newton & Bostons sia os wa ese o 6 iste te 


*Five months at 5 cents; seven months at 6 cents. 
+#Three months at 5 cents; nine months at 6 cents. 


“While there may have been other contributing causes 
in certain of these cases, this table supports the theory 
that a 6-cent fare decreases traffic.” 

Perhaps the above comparison is more easily under- 


stood if the percentage reduction in volume of travel 
is stated rather than the actual number of passengers 
carried, as given in the quotation from the commission’s 
report. The percentage reduction in traffic for each 
company was as follows: 


Bye. EY oars beac ino ae vetarn a ine a aie eal eee 9.3 per cent 
Boston : & ~ Worcester ca-..<oc- va ong ti ake eee ee 6.0 per cent 
Brockton: & . Plymouthye...55.4hs eae wha oe eee Cee ee 17.7 per cent 
Concord)" Maynard .& “udson's so... wiyo een ce ee ee 15.4 per cent* 


Connecticut. Valles i kreo.2s-ss nia see logs sel ein Cara 
Lexington. & KOStOMKs sais, 0< alte ae elk ee focaceie ae ae 
Newton. '/&&-) BOStOmn es ac 2 ails, «tra aanein eel: seen kane ne 


9.6 per cent; 
2.9 per cent 
6.2 per cent 


*Five months at 5 cents; seven months at 6 cents. 
7Three months at 5 cents; nine months at 6 cents. 


SIX-CENT FARES Do Not ALWAYS SOLVE THE 
FINANCIAL PROBLEM 


Several of the above advances were granted a number 
of years ago. The Blue Hil] Street Railway Company, 
for instance, instituted 6-cent fares in 1908. The vice- 
president of the company, in a proceeding instituted 
seven years later before the Massachusetts commission, 
summarized the advantage which the corporation had 
secured. He said: 

. “I think that 10 per cent or 12 per cent is the real 
value we are getting out of the 6-cent fare. The same 
applies to the Brockton & Plymouth.” 

This increase in revenue was not sufficient to enable 
the company to earn a fair return upon the investment, 
and in consequence a petition was filed in 1915 asking 
permission, among other things, to raise the fares to 8 
cents. This was denied on the ground that it would 
give no real advantage to the corporation because the 
reduction in traffic would more than offset the higher 
rate of fare. 

Another company included in the above record has 
found that while 6-cent fares improved earnings they 
did not entirely solve the financial problem. The Con- 
cord, Maynard & Hudson increased its fares to a 6-cent 
basis in 1908. The, operating revenue showed a con- 
servative increase, which in recent years, however, has 
been more than offset by increased cost of operation. 
The result was that the company applied in April, 1917, 
for permission again to revise its fares. The proposed 
revision, which was approved by the commission, did 


- not change the 6-cent fare as the basic unit, but pro- 


vided that this rate.of fare should be the minimum 
which should be charged each passenger. The rate 
schedule was revised on a “copper-zone” basis of 2 cents 
a mile. The eonipany pointed out that this system 
would be fairer to a number of localities served, and 
would be very likely to increase travel and hence reve- 
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nue. Permission was granted for a six months’ trial 
_ by an order issued in May, 1917. 

It is interesting to observe the effect of the 6-cent 
fare in the case of the Norfolk & Bristol Street Railway 
Company. The increased fare became effective on 
Sept. 15, 1915, and has resulted in increased earnings 
of approximately 10 per cent. The monthly record of 
_ revenue passengers carried from Jan. 1, 1914, to May 
31, 1917, is as follows: 


et 


Norrotk & BristoL Street RAmway 


Monthly Record of Revenue Passengers Carried from Jan. 1, 1914, 
to June 30, 1917. 


1914 1915 1916 1917 

REAMALY: claire's 144,476 139,554 135,368 148,880 

Webruary . uses 126,920 125,886 125,459 136,092 

10) 6 la or 144,347 140,641 136,261 149,641 

Balls eK eo oat 148,982 138,148 136,000 145,406 

Tid ia cig. cs Ae 171,690 158,901 143,900 150,254 

| Nn Sue 163,703 145,757 138,932 151,304 
en. Shane tapes 170,506 168,035 153,816 
PE USE © 6h «ois ose 172,209 163,325 160,359 
September ...... 165,843 160,605* 154,719 
Mctober, 4... asses 154,486 145,453 141,610 
November ...... # 134,047 142,601 
December ...... 142,687 134,286 152,332 


*Six-cent fare effective in this month. 


EXPERIENCE IN PENNSYLVANIA WITH 
6-CENT FARES 


The Schuylkill Railway Company, operating in the 
Mahanoy Valley, Pennsylvania, on Dec. 29, 1913, ad- 
vanced cash fares from 5 cents to 6 cents and, in addi- 
tion, offered for sale thirty-five tickets for $2. The 
comparative record of revenue passengers carried for 
the two years preceding and the first year succeeding 
the change was as follows: 


Thirty-five 


Year 5-Cent Fare 6-Cent Fare ,, Tickets for $2 

MDA Dee cve 5: ayee HVUVASS NT) ne oo ra 208,296), Woe saat i 
Ge tata a acces 3,916,107 29,686 286,755 $106.00 
PLAS oi, oie Remit BPR ODO! 4s |. oe «ci tab 9,780.00 
TED ocr. Shieh earn ies AOC ONT | x talehee she 12,026.00 
BOG. 2:25, ak eaten eterenees MGOOD yas ee as 13,990.00 


The item of tickets appearing in the above tabulation 
for the years 1912 and 1913 represents limited monthly 
commutation tickets of sixty trips, sold to individuals 
between various points, prior to the increase from a 
5-cent to a 6-cent fare. 

A study of the above comparison shows that the de- 
cline in traffic as the result of 6-cent fares for the year 
1914 over the total number of revenue passengers car- 
ried in the preceding year was 16.5 per cent; the total 
number of revenue passengers carried in 1915 was 9.6 
per cent less than that carried in 1913, while the 1916 
figures were 9.1 per cent in excess of the results in 
1913: The above results must be qualified by keeping 
in mind the serious business depression which existed 
in the last six months of 1914 and early in 1915, and 
by the further fact that in 1915 business was increased 
to some extent by a short stretch of line put into service 
in that year. 3 

The Trenton, Bristol & Philadelphia Street Railway, 
operating in eastern Pennsylvania, put into effect an 
advance in fares on Dec. 18, 1916. Prior to that date, 

the company had operated five fare zones in each of 
which a 5-cent fare was charged. Under the revision 
the line was divided into seven zones, in each of which 


collected by months in the calendar year 1916 and the 
first five months of 1917 compare as shown in the table 


opposite. 
In the first five months of 1916 the company collected 
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a 5-cent fare was charged. The total numbers of fares - 
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696,909 5-cent fares. In the same period of time in 
1917 the company collected 751,912 5-cent fares. 


RECENT EXPERIENCE IN MASSACHUSETTS 


The experience of the New Bedford & Onset Street 
Railway, operating in Massachusetts with 6-cent fares, 
effective Oct. 1, 1915, has been as follows: 


Receipts Revenue Passengers 
Ms. Ae 
1915 1916 1915 1916 
5-Cent 6-Cent 
Month 5-Cent Basis 6-Cent Basis Basis Basis 
ATURE LY. ctethvahveiert.s $7,171.94 $7,899.87 156,055 149,778 
PPOBIMALY 6 acces ae 6,514.4 7,212.96 142,258 136,254 
SVERIGE er oc ufela tot ohare 7,507.21 7,680.63 164,384 145,360 
PDE D IONS Po eiststxs sieescrcehets 7,927.33 8,706.78 171,430 162,328 
TU Oe ea 9,774.67 9,709.70 209,027 181,116 
JTS, Oar ae Re 10.512.65 10,824.34 222,266 197,808 
MAE ats Sn bee oat 15,505.42 15,986.13 321,566 285,381 
August - 16,908.72 18,245.28 351,785 327,907 
September ........ 12,041.62 13,086.36 255,877 239,182 
October (1st) ..... 255.40 10,118.90 5,676 189,005 
6-Cent Basis 6-Cent Basis 
October (2-31 ‘ine:).) = 95842;29- ©. ees DS Zeya) aw Sate colon aa 
MIGVEMDEr ood ssc. 8,168.56 8,590.00 155,945 162,131 
December oo. os das 0) 8, HOSEL 9,337.61 164,434 173.871 


INFORMATION CONCERNING RESULTS STILL 
COMPARATIVELY MEAGER 


Numerous other companies have put into effect 6-cent 
fares, but a diligent inquiry as to the results secured 
with the higher rate of fare has disclosed facts which 
make generalizations upon the basis of their experience 
impossible, or very unsafe. In many cases local indus- 
trial conditions have so profoundly affected the volume 
of travel as to make a comparison of traffic before and 
after the change of no value. In other cases companies 
reported that they are unable to measure the exact 
effect of 6-cent fares, because of the inclusion in operat- 
ing results of certain fare zones in which 5 cents was 
charged, with the territory in which 6-cent fares pre- 
vailed. 

Of course, the number of companies which have had 
6-cent fares in operation has been so small until very 
recently that the fund of information thus far available 
is comparatively meager. The tremendous increase in 
operating costs within recent months promises a real 
test of the 6-cent fare. It has compelled many com- 
panies to take a step which perhaps has been tentatively 
considered for a long while, but which has been post- 
poned because of the uncertainties involved. 


CONCLUSIONS AS TO THE EFFECT OF A 
6-CENT FARE 


A review of the foregoing data shows clearly that 
6-cent fares bring about an increase in operating reve- 
nues under practically every condition. There is, of 
course, a difference in the extent of this increase, de- 
pendent upon local conditions and also upon the general 


TRENTON, BRISTOL & PHILADELPHIA STREET RAILWAY 
Per Cent 
Increase Over 
Correspond- 


ing Month 
of Previous 
1916 1917 Year 
January ... 130,868 134,183 2.5 
February .. 113,389 126,871 11.8 
Mareh ..... 129,649 141,945 9.4 
AED wae ciara ks 149,561 166,839 WAS. 
WES et wi tat cheats Bie 173,442 182,074 4.9 
Furie: kate Cares e 5 07 ee ae Deas 
FAH SE ee eee ae TOR BHT © RIDGE Fh, 
TAS, nase ats at DOU Tak ee LD ase la, « 
September ...... RG Ae Fs re De re Sa uesile 
OGtObex, Sc.o.% ae 159,958 
November .....-- Ee PR, SS 
December ...... WASE 6644 1/5 id, ee Bairjete’e 
1,861,875 


*Six-cent fares effective in a part of this month. 
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industrial situation at and subsequent to the time the 
higher rate became effective. The real effect of 6-cent 
fares has, in many cases, been obscured because of the 
fact that they became effective at about the time of 
some such marked change in industrial conditions as, 
for example, that occurring just prior to the outbreak 
of the European war. 

Apparently there is no record of a company whose 
earnings have been increased in proportion to the in- 
crease in the rate of fare—that is, by, say, 20 per cent. 
A 6-cent fare reduces travel, and if a generalization is 
possible on the evidence thus far available it seems to 
point to the conclusion that the reduction in travel is 
approximately 10 per cent; or, in other words, roughly 
speaking, a 6-cent fare brings about an increase in 
revenues of something more than 10 per cent. In some 
cases increases in operating revenues are less than this 
amount, due to local conditions. A line operating in a 
small city, where the average ride is short, apparently 
suffers a larger reduction in travel than a line operating 
in a large city, where the average ride is long. The 
reduction in travel concerns almost entirely the short- 
distance riders, a number of whom prefer to walk rather 
than pay the higher rate of fare. Where a line oper- 
ates over steep grades, the proportion who walk is 
apparently smaller than where the line is comparatively 
level. Another marked tendency is that the heavy re- 
duction in riding occurs within the first few months 
after the new rate becomes effective. When the public 
becomes accustomed to a higher rate, local prejudice 
gradually disappears and the number of passengers 
carried progressively becomes more nearly normal. This 
important fact shows the unfairness of any experi- 
mental application of the 6-cent fare, based upon a few 
months of time. At least one year is necessary to reach 
a normal basis. A few weeks or months of experi- 
mental use is an invitation to a spontaneous public 
conspiracy to boycott the lines in order to defeat the 
proposed advance. 

As a matter of fact, the results secured by different 
systems operating under 6-cent fares differ so widely 
that it is probably true that the actual results cannot 
be predicted for a given line. Actual trial alone will 
demonstrate what results will be accomplished. 


Striving To Make 
Ends Meet 


Street Car Companies all over 


the country are going to the 6 
cent fare--some to 7 cents--in 
an effort to make ends meet. 
We were forced to raise fares 
only after practicing every That's all. 


economy we could think of. 


Eastern Pennsylvania 


Railways System 
L. H. Palmer, General Manager 
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WHY WEDIDIT 


Because the cost of every- 
thing we use to manufacture 
street car transportation has 
increased in price so much 
faster than our earning power. 


Eastern Pennsylvania 
Railways System, 
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Publicity on Higher Fares 


Eastern Pennsylvania Railways Uses Several Means 
of Explaining to the Public Why It Asks 
for a Six-Cent Fare 


S noted in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for 

Aug. 11, page 228, the Eastern Pennsylvania Rail- 
ways, Pottsville, Pa., is conducting a campaign to give 
publicity to the need for higher fares. The company 
has before the Public Service Commission an applica- 
tion for authority to increase its rate from 5 cents to 
6 cents, effective Aug. 30. It is conveying its messages 
to the public by means of pamphlets, advertisements in 
the local papers, placards in cars and through letters to 
employees. In each method it is made plain that higher 
prices are responsible for the company’s petition for 
relief and also that the step has been taken with due 
consideration for its patrons. ' 

Under date of Aug. 1 a letter was sent out to all 
employees inviting their help in forming public opinion. 
It urged the employees to acquaint themselves with the 
situation and to interest their friends whose support 
also could probably be enlisted. It was pointed out 
that the prosperity of any community depends largely 
upon the transportation facilities, and also that the 
proposed increase was for the expenses of the local rail- 
way service rather than to pay dividends. A part of 
the letter reads as follows: 

“The simple fact is this: Without more income we 
cannot keep up with the needs of the existing service, 
nor get capital for developing more service. Our in- 
crease in fares is no effort at war-time extortion. It is 
the honest meeting of a plain business proposition in 
which you, we and the whole county are seriously con- 
cerned. We must have more revenue to avoid bank- 
ruptcy. Please study our problem and give your friends 
your views and ask for their co-operation.” 

A series of ten posters were prepared which are 
used as placards in the car windows. Each one is run 
for three days. Three of these are shown reproduced 
in the accompanying illustration. 

The’ newspaper talks, signed by General Manager 
Palmer, appeal to the citizens to realize that only 
through some relief can good service be continued. 


WHY WE DO NOT 
CHANGE OUR ZONES 


We thought it would prove inconven- 
ient to you--our patrons—to make any 
changes in the zones which apply from 
one centre of population to another and 
which were established to meet your habits 
and convenience. 


Eastern Pennsylvania 
~ Railways System, 


L. H. PALMER, 
General Manager 


L. H. PALMER, 
General Manager 


PLACARDS BEING USED IN CAR WINDOWS TO EXPLAIN THE HIGHER-FARE ISSUE 
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Oklahoma Manager on Problems 
of the Day 


John W. Shartel, Vice-President and General Manager Oklahoma 
\ Railways, Says Private Automobile Is Costing 20 Per Cent of Gross 
City Receipts—The Worst Is Past, However, While Freight 
Business on the Interurban Lines Is Facing Big Development 


N a recent interview granted to a representative of 
[= ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, John W. Shartel 

vice-president and general manager Oklahoma Rail- 
way, discussed transportation and traffic from jitneys 
to freight. 


WHERE THE JITNEY NEVER HAD A CHANCE 


Oklahoma City, it may be pointed out, is one of the 
few places where the jitney never had a chance. With 
the first California rumblings, the management kept its 
ear to the ground. Every development was carefully 
watched so that by the time the jitney earthquake 


Mr. Shartel, was the private automobile. With its 150 
miles of wide asphalt-paved streets, including numerous 
boulevards and pleasure drives, Oklahoma City was un- 
excelled for the autoist. In fact, there was one machine 
for every twenty inhabitants. 

Because Oklahoma is growing at the rate of 8000 to 
10,000 people a year, the effect of the private auto- 
mobile is not reflected in the gross earnings, but it is 
plain enough in the per capita earnings, which have 
fallen from $10.50 to $8.50 a year. Roughly speaking, 
this is equivalent to 20 per cent of the company’s city 
receipts. 


TWO VIEWS OF RIGHT-OF-WAY 


reached Oklahoma it found progress effectually barred 
by an ordinance which has since served as a model for 
scores of other cities. It had many provisions, but the 
one that was most effective was a clause which forbade 
operation over streets already served by electric rail- 
ways. ; 5 

When asked for the inside history which led up to 
this ordinance, Mr. Shartel said that it was largely con- 
tinuous publicity. Day in and day out the company told 
the public threugh the newspapers and otherwise what 
harm the jitneys were working elsewhere in terms of 
transportation, accidents, damage to roadways, moral- 
ity, ete. This campaign, being carried on before the 
creation of any large element interested in jitneys 
proved extremely effective. Not more than half a dozen 
operators even tried to see what they could do—a fact 
which Mr. Shartel rather regrets, as a longer experience 
would have shown just how far jitneys could cut into 
street railway earnings. 

A far more insidious form of competition, continued 


IN STREETS OF OKLAHOMA CITY 


The private automobile has not only cut down the 
rate of increase, but has raised operating expenses 
some 3 to 4 per cent, due to the increased number of 
collisions and the adoption by the company of lower 
schedule speed to avoid such collisions. It also imposes 
an undesirable peak load in bad weather when owners 
of vehicles prefer to keep them in the garage. “So,” 
continued Mr. Shartel, “the automobile even injures 
our standing with the regular riding public because of 
rainy-day crowding.” 

Unlike most electric railways, the Oklahoma City 
lines were planned with a careful eye to the future 
growth of the city. Thus the lines were so laid out 
that beyond 114 miles from the center of the city paral- 
lel*routes would be about 4% mile apart until an in- 
creasing population made it necessary to sandwich new 
lines between at 14-mile intervals. 

The automobile development has come just in time to 
prevent this extra expenditure of capital in most cases. 

Mr. Shartel regards the automobile for regular city 
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riding as essentially a luxury, and believes that with 
hard times it will have an effect on the gross earnings 
of not more than 10 per cent rather than 20 per cent. 
Of course, hard times will cut other riding, so that the 
accession from former automobilists, he thought, might 
be regarded as a sort of storage battery for the electric 
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INTERURBAN STATION AT EDMOND, OKLA. 
railway. The worst effects of the private city machine 
were past. 

The interurban lines had not felt the automobile to 
an appreciable extent. Even with improved highways 
this would continue, because all lines were on private 
right-of-way and it would not be long before grade 
crossings were eliminated to such an extent that the 
average schedule speed of local trains would be 28 
mp.h. instead of 23 m.p.h., with express service at 45 
m.p.h. 


ONE-MAN POSSIBILITIES 


Mr. Shartel has a keen eye on what other railways are 
doing with one-man cars, but is making haste slowly. 
Steam grade crossings are numerous, for one thing, as 
there are few routes in Oklahoma City without four 
crossings on a round trip. Furthermore, as the con- 
struction of the Oklahoma system was begun as late as 
1902, the cars are comparatively new and the deprecia- 
tion allowance would be very heavy. 

The standard car type seats forty-four people and 
weighs 30,960 lb., and weight is not so great a factor 
in Oklahoma City because of low grades, an efficient 
generating system and the fact that only 24 out of 66 
miles of city track are on unimpeded right-of-way. 
This permits a schedule speed of 9.75 m.p.h. (including 
layovers), with passenger stops at 380-ft. intervals on 
north and south streets and 460-ft. intervals on east and 
west streets. Passengers on right-of-way sections also 
enjoy the advantage of waiting for cars on the parked 
strip free from danger. 

The field for one-man cars on a short-headway basis 
does not loom large at present for 80 per cent of the 
earnings now come from lines with headways of ten 
minutes or less. : 

Incidentally, the large proportion of right-of-way 
has proved a boon in keeping track maintenance away 
down, for ballasted open track is a lot cheaper to keep 
up than track in a paved street. 


TERMINAL STATION GETS ALL THE MONEY AND 
REDUCES TRANSFERS 


Mr. Shartel was justly enthusiastic about the terminal 
station through which all city lines are now routed. 
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Business growth will necessitate the early construction 
of an additional train shed for interurban cars. Trans- 
fer abuses and disputes have been practically eliminated 
as more than 90 per cent of the transfers are issued to 
passengers who use this terminal. On coming into the 
terminal passengers pay their fare to a cashier, who 
gives them a fare check for presentation to the con- 
ductor. The latter issues transfers only on payment 
of fare by passengers who get on outside the terminal. 
Passengers who get on at the terminal receive trans- 
fers from the motorman on leaving the car. . 

It is difficult to say to what extent transfers have 
been reduced by the terminal system, but after the lines 
were rerouted via the terminal there was a drop of 18 
per cent in transfers issued. The effect on cash intake 
cannot be estimated because the terminal was opened in 
1911 just before a period of business depression. The 
concessions at the terminal go a long way toward de- 
fraying its fixed charges. 


EXPANSION OF FREIGHT BUSINESS 


At this time less than 5 per cent of the company’s 
revenue comes from express and-freight earnings, but 
this will be corrected when the present plans are ma- 
tured. Full steam line connections are being provided 
and freight stations are being built together with long 
sidings and extra storage tracks which will not hinder 
through-line operation. The private sidings remain 
the property of the company, the shipper paying for the 
cost of this convenience in various ways. For example, 
he may be credited $1 for every $2 storage charge and 
25 per cent of whatever through billing sum the rail- 
way receives. The terms of these agreements naturally 
vary with the business-producing possibilities of the 
customer. : 

Mr. Shartel is well acquainted with the storage ware- 
house idea as developed by the Piedmont Lines, but 


FRONT VIEW OF STATION AT NORMAN, OKLA. 


says that the downtown rentals in Oklahoma City are 
not high enough to call for storage of main stocks 
elsewhere. ra 

The freight development is going hand in hand with 
the provision of handsome red-brick station buildings 
which sometimes include a substation. The Norman 
station illustrated is a typical example. Other stations 
already in use are at Guthrie (two), North Oklahoma 
City and Britton. Where possible these stations are 
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laid out for operation by one man. The convenience of 


_ the public has been carefully considered by such fea- 
- tures as porches under which passengers may alight in 


bad weather without getting wet, and by track layouts 
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which keep freight handling and freight odors away 
from the passengers’ sight and smell. The Edmond 
station, now under way, illustrates these features 
clearly. 


Reaching B. R. T. Patrons Through 
the Press 


Through Willing Co-operation with Newspapers and Conservative Volunteering of State- 


ments, Company Has Established Reputation for Frankness and Truthfulness— 
Use of Formal Statements and Advertisements Explained 


WO absolutely different ideas are found in modern 
publicity work. One is that the general public 
must have predigested food for its thought about 
corporations and must be fed forcibly if it will not eat 
of its own free will. The other is that the public should 
be allowed to choose its own diet, except when it obvi- 
ously does not know how or is ill-advised. These dis- 


_ tinct ideas find expression, on the one hand, in aggres- 
' sive press-agent work by a corporation; 


and, on the 
other, in a willingness to supply legitimate information 
as it is sought, and in a conservative volunteering of 
statements. 

The publicity work of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Rapid 
Transit Company is based upon the second idea. The 
company does not consider that it needs a press agent. 
Tt does, however, believe that publicity pays in improv- 
ing public relations. Hence, it pursues the general pol- 
icy of giving out all solicited information when properly 
publishable, and of advancing information only to en- 
lighten the public or to set it aright. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAMS IS ACCESSIBLE 


The principal spokesman for the company is its presi- 
dent, Timothy S. Williams, who is as accessible to the 
general public as it is possible for a busy man to be. 
Moreover, having had newspaper experience himself, Mr. 
Williams understands the urgency of reportorial work, 
and any properly accredited newspaper man can see him 
without difficulty when he is in his office. dn fact, he 
gives to such reporters as he knows will not abuse his 
time equal consideration with members of his operating 
staff, if, indeed, the newspaper men do not receive a 
shade of preference. 

Probably the best example of Mr. Williams’ directness 
and frankness in dealing with newspapers is his pro- 
cedure during the two strenuous years of rapid-transit 
combat, which closed the middle of 1913. He then aston- 
ished and delighted the representatives of the New York 
and Brooklyn papers by his willingness at all times to 
explain the attitude of his company on the essential 
questions involved in the controversy and by his disposi- 
tion to take newspaper men into his confidence. 

Sometimes, however, misrepresentations menaced his 
policy; competitive proposals threatened to detract the 
attention of patrons from his company’s proposal; offi- 
cial hostility seemed to overlook important elements of 
public gain in the plan—at such times Mr. Williams did 
not wait forthe public to call for information. Then 
by letters, speeches, advertisements and statements, he 


kept emphasizing the advantages of his company’s pro- 
gram until in the end it was ‘‘sold” to the Brooklyn 
public, regardless of what other rapid-transit plans 
might be adopted for the remaining parts of the city. 


A GENERAL OPEN-DOOR POLICY 


Such a master publicity accomplishment as even the 
primary education of a people in regard to rapid transit 
is, of course, not of frequent occurrence. Yet the daily 
routine of the company includes the settlement of many 
publicity matters which are important but do not re- 
quire the attention of Mr. Williams—e.g., inquiries of a 
general nature or inquiries relating to subjects that con- 
cern the operating, engineering, legal and other de- 
partments. About 90 per cent of the information pro- 
ceeding from the company is in response to requests 
of this kind. On such matters the open-door policy of 
the company is carried out by Harry A. Bullock, staff 
assistant to the president and secretary of the allied 
New York Municipal Railway Corporation. 

When Mr. Williams became president in 1911 he 
instructed all departments to give out information asked 
for and to talk to any one sent in by Mr. Bullock. Hence, 
when a reporter calls or telephones with an inquiry, Mr. 
Bullock locates the official who is in first-hand possession 
of the facts and tells the reporter to see that official. 
Mr. Bullock does not accompany the reporter, for this 
might be considered by the latter as a restriction on the 
freedom of the interview. Nor does he check up the 
story to be published, for the reporters respect his trust 
as to the proper use of the data secured. If the reporter 
does not need or desire to see an operating official, Mr. 
Bullock furnishes the requested information. If for 
any reason a question cannot be answered, he frankly 
tells the reporter so. No discrimination is practised 
in the matter of news, except in so far as it may be 
essential when a reporter has demonstrated that he will 
not respect the company’s confidence. 


TIME Is VITAL ELEMENT 


The company recognizes that the element of time is 
vital to a newspaper. It strives, therefore, to avoid 
undue delays in supplying information. If an inquiry 
can properly be answered over the telephone, there is 
no disposition to make the newspaper send a man to 
raise the question in person. It is believed that the 
willingness and the ability to answer newspaper ques- 
tions over the telephone, with no time allowed to concoct 
a plausible though misleading story, has been to the 
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reporter a not unrealized and unappreciated test of the 
company’s sincerity in its open-door policy. 

Although the company, as before stated, does not be- 
lieve in press-agent work, it feels that it can properly 
at times be fore-handed in the furnishing of informa- 
tion. Tips on new developments, improvements and the 
like are given to the papers, and memoranda are pre- 
pared for the reporters in regard to inquiries that have 
been or are likely to be made. These, though containing 
nothing but a recital of the bare facts, are of material 
assistance to the reporters in the quick preparation of 
their stories. 

A striking example of company co-operation in the 


WHY 
WE NEED 
THE NICKELS 


(A Continued Story) 
CHAPTER II. 


Our schedule of Track and Paving Renewals on Surface Lines for 1914 is the 
largest for any one year since 1853—the beginning of rail transportation on streets 
in this Borough. 


It covers over 44 miles of Track. It will cost $1,283,000. 


Last year’s schedule was the largest on record up to that time—covering 39 Miles 
of Track and costing $981,000. 


These figures do not include any expenditures for ordinary maintenance and 
repairs, which aggregate each year many hundreds of thousands of dollars additional. 


The City—with almost unlimited powers for raising revenue—with obligations 
covering eight times as much street area in Brooklyn—has appropriated for this 
year’s repaving in this borough, $650,000. 


For repaving alone in this Borough our budget calls for $565,000; or within $85,000 
of what the City has appropriated, although our obligation is only one-eighth as 
great. 


It is expected, however, by the Bureau of Highways that, with balances left 
over from last year, and with additional appropriations which the Board of Estimate 
may be induced to make later, the total funds available for repaving in this Borough 
may be brought up to $1,400,000. 


Even if all this expected additional City money be available, our system will be 
paying for the repaving of three times as-much street area as the City, proportionately 
to the respective obligations: 


We believe in a high standard of physical condition for our properties. To 
maintain that high standard requires revenue—and honest, economical, efficient admin- 
istration. 


These are encouraged by public goodwill and support. 


In acquainting you with the facts stated above do we not persuade you that in 
respect to paving at least 


OUR INTERESTS 


ARE 
YOUR INTERESTS? 


BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT SYSTEM. 
5 


SPECIMEN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENT USED IN “WHY WE 
NEED THE NICKEL” CAMPAIGN 


matter of news gathering is the snow story. Two or 
three times a year New York City is struck by a blind- 
ing storm that puts a heavy burden on street traffic. 
At such times the company sends out to the newspapers 
hourly bulletins on the operation of its lines, with the 
promise of a “lead” for the story before press time. 
Not only does this procedure lighten the work of the re- 
porters at a time when news gathering is difficult, but it 
also benefits the company in that the public sees how 
the company is fighting the storm. 


ISSUING FORMAL STATEMENTS 


Occasionally, as noted before in connection with the 
rapid-transit negotiations, the company issues formal 
statements in the name of Mr. Williams or over the com- 
pany’s signature. The company makes no effort to 
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obtain the publication of statements for which it will 
not stand sponsor. Moreover, it endeavors not to 
overdo matters by attempting to drag in discussion not 
properly a matter of news or to force publicity by cover- 
ing all sorts of subjects. Consequently, the statements 
that are put out receive better consideration from the 
newspapers. 

When formal statements are volunteered or issued in 
response to general inquiries, all the morning or after- 
noon papers receive them. When the information is 
given out in response to specific inquiries, however, the 
papers concerned are protected in their news. To avoid 
a charge of discrimination, this point must naturally 
be handled with judgment and tact. The safest cri- 
terior for a general release seems to be this—Is the 
statement one which would normally be given out if 
no newspaper inquiry had been made? 


USING DISPLAY SPACE 


In the company’s opinion, it is a mistake to consider 
that the ordinary news story or a signed statement is in 
itself a cure-all in public relations matters. They are 
both useful, but newspaper advertisements, car 
pamphlets, car cards and car posters also have a neces- 
sary and a constructive part to play in the general work. 
This article, however, is confined to relations with the 
press, and all except the first of these last-named devices 
will be reserved for later description. 

The company believes in buying advertising space in 
the newspapers in special cases. When the matter under 
discussion requires the presentation of statistics or 
arguments which may appear somewhat dry and which 
to be appreciated must be presented in a lucid and strik- 
ing way, display type is invaluable. And could this 
be handled any better than by a newspaper? Perhaps 
more brightly by a signboard—but not nearly so effec- 
tively, from the company’s point of view, for people have 
no time to stop to read figures and arguments on sign- 
boards, but cannot help being struck with them when 
in their less hurried moments they open their daily 
papers. 

At various times the company has carried on news- 
paper advertising campaigns for special purposes. In 
the rapid-transit campaign in 1913 it published extensive 
advertisements that helped to put the company’s pro- 
gram across to the public. The next year it published 
a continuous story in advertisement form on “Why We 
Need the Nickels’”—showing the various difficulties of 
electric railway operation. One of the chapters is re- 
produced herewith. The better public understanding 
engendered by this series did much, it is felt, to estab- 
lish a wider co-operation of patrons with the company. 
Last year, too, advertisements at the time of the great 
metropolitan street railway strike showed the public the 
amicable relations between the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company and its men, and the utter injustice of allow- 
ing discord to be fomented by outside agitators. 


HANDLING NEWSPAPER MISSTATEMENTS 


Underlying the various relations with the Brooklyn 
press is the theory that..the newspapers realize their 
own responsibility to supply the public with correct 
information and to endeavor honestly to interpret such 
information in their editorial discussion. If any news- 
paper seems to fail in this particular, the company leaves 
the failure to become an issue ultimately between the 


ee 
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paper and its readers, rather than attempt to make it an 
issue between the paper and the railway. 

In other words, the company is a “good sport” about 
newspaper misstatements. It may some time later call 
attention to them in an inoffensive perfunctory manner, 
but it does not bother the editorial offices with querulous 
tales of unfair treatment. In the last six years there 
have been only three cases where the question of a cor- 
rection has been immediately and emphatically taken up 
with a newspaper, and even then retraction was not de- 
manded. In the case of mistaken criticism, the company 
does not run to the newspaper for a correction, because 
it realizes that there is probably enough truth in the 
story to warrant passing it. 


PAPERS APPRECIATE COMPANY POLICY 


The result of the company’s open-door policy during 
the last six years is positively on the side of better rela- 
tions with the newspapers and the public. The papers 
appreciate the non-harrassing attitude of the company 
when they print hostile stories as a mere matter of news, 
and the company’s frankness has completely overcome 
any disposition to discredit information secured from it. 

In a territory where civic agitation is very pronounced 
and where some public officials avail themselves of this 
to make political capital at the expense of utilities, the 
company has secured uniformly fair treatment in the 
news columns of the papers that would most likely be 
affected by such an agitation. This has been possible 
only because its publicity work is founded on sincerity 
and frankness—because it has proved that its news 
can be accepted at face value as true. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Sub-Committee on Military Tariffs Submits 
Report 


The sub-committee of the committee on national 
defense, comprising A. R. Piper, chairman; H. B. 
Potter, J. J. Doyle, V. S. Curtis and F. W. Shappert, has 
compiled a valuable summary of the subject covered by 
its title. This report has just been sent out to the mem- 
bership of the association. 

The purpose of the report is to furnish such informa- 
tion that electric railways can secure a legitimate share 
of the business of transporting troops and equipment. 
Appended to it are sample forms for filing tariffs. The 
reports of the sub-committee constitutes Bulletin No. 
7 of the committee on national defense. 


Committee on National Be iense Issues Coal 
Supply Bulletin 


The coal-production committee of the advisory com- 
mission of the Council of National Defense has asked 
the American Electric Railway Association to act as in- 
termediary between itself and the electric railways of 
‘the country in all matters connected with the coal sup- 
ply. L. S. Storrs, vice-chairman of the association com- 
mittee on national defense, has been made a member of 
the coal-production committee. 

A part of the work of the coal-production committee 
will be to furnish assistance in obtaining necessary fuel. 
The committee on national defense will, therefore, en- 
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deavor to keep a continuous record of the fuel supply of 
the electric railways. For this purpose two blank 
forms, Nos. 85 and 86, have been prepared and dis- 
tributed. The first will be used in securing data as to 
the coal requirements of electric railways and the pro- 
visions made for meeting these. The second blank is 
for monthly fuel reports showing the amount in storage, 
the receipts on contract and otherwise, and information 


regarding shortages in contract deliveries. 


President Wilson Fixes Coal Prices 


The following scale of prices is prescribed for bitu- 
minous coal at the mine in the several producing dis- 
tricts. It is provisional only. It is subject to recon- 
sideration when the whole method of administering the 
fuel supplies of the country shall have been satisfac- 
torily organized and put into operation. 

Subsequent measures will have as their object a fair 
and equitable control of the distribution of the supply 
and of the prices not only at the mines, but also in 
the hands of the middlemen and the retailers. 

The prices provisionally fixed here are fixed by the 
President’s authority under the recent act of Con- 
gress regarding administration of the food supply of 
the country, which also conferred upon the Executive 
control of the fuel supply. They are based upon the 
actual cost of production and are deemed to be not only 
fair and just, but liberal as well. Under them the in- 
dustry should nowhere lack stimulation. 

The prices prescribed, being on f.o.b. mine basis for 
tons of 2000 lb., follow: 


Runof Prepared Slack or 
Mine Sizes Screening 
HAOUTES VIVA SA av crepene vaik: saaictotehele ners oksnevele $2.00 $2.25 $1.75 
RAY VRCUEMEM Cale rans) dea AE Reyes eel isrgio are rete ee. 2.25 1.75 
OSE: WIE ETAL ¢ oe aa cane tate en: deateie lel 2.00 2.25 1.75 
West Virginia (New River).......... 2.15 2.40 1.90 
PAR OIA i era Sha iccr hie Loa Seats OO) 2.25 1.75 
ONTO: CGE VOI ins trey caste ia cr eeauy cha leman ere, war Oe 2.25. 1.75 
ROU GETTY VOLS chase Nie tk ects alas vite w als ee 2.60 2.10 
HE OTL LUOU Ata ra Mie: Roch ic) of atsis feted eee SiaRan ones ees le 1.95 2.20 1.70 
Kentucky CI CUACOI TE an eee ee arceecae CAO 2.65. 2.15 
la bara). Gbig? SCAM is.) aks eleletee dine lei bee 1.90 2.15 1.65 
Alabama (Pratt, Jaeger and Corona). 2.15 2.40 1.90 
Alabama (Cahaba and Black Creek).. 2.40 2.65 2.15 
Mennessee> COAST) | cam ils wletelass leks es lees 2.30 2.55 2.05 
Mennessee “CFEMICO): os 2.5 chests sg suche evel pros, VEO. 2.65 2.15 
ABTA CLLRS Svctos a sues hermit wire Meet ORME ch Siete eke 1.95 2,20 1.70 
RIL TNORES iss Sayers pte: Se hee ek 1.95 2.20 1.70 
Min ons, CONTE. WEIN 55a an ees peestiaie yen ee EO 2.65 2.15 
PACTS TPSSEDIS cael cile opal aire eitomehe vabelecse automa eater eels) 2.65 2.90 2.40 
TBROY Sh Wicd ce aulyativrin La tenlct amen eas nate ue Re Shee 2.70 2.95 2.45 
ISAUTNSAUST vb A ol evoye chiahesoe or menel alone ema uaee erate ae 2.55 2.80 2.30 
VETS OPTI Ait Jets teyral cde) x rep ance MEplerey Ui eT Mem LaMRE Sats Gs 2.70 2.95 2.45 
(CUS EN allel oe Ina OR ro Ske tls of owId gar Setoaee 3.05 3.30 2.80 
DIVER VS ca seh on tye alitfe tans wukaePonn le Ope bielpenie ye one 2.65 2.90 2.40 
BOOP ELOLON 516 sya tele) oh Aneeat sl aislakeieterkannstats pubes he 2.70 2.20 
TOMER IAIN Ai anais leks da Seca ie hove eiegemesea ot OO 2.95 2.45 
TAY Sy aR Keb ct Yoo Maa erties ean eR OATS tpn tee eve FE StI 2.65 2.15 
UU MOOUIN AI Beni tr crcvans seis athadert sath ikea Siete cra e me O 2.75 2.25 
ECE RA lege Oe 6 Ab oe try Oe eee eee emer 2.85 2.35 
pred SAGER SEE OT) 8) ac corre ia ssracn tala vere otto 6. Rcunlte 3.256 3.50 3.00 


One Way to Start Publicity Work 


One difficulty in getting electric railways to start 
publicity work is that it appears to many as a job of 
great magnitude. As a matter of fact it can be made 
as big or as little as one wants, and far better results 
are likely to be obtained if the beginning is made in a 
small way. 

Certainly no better medium can be found for the 
first step in publicity than the small boxes in cars 
through which bulletins can be issued to the public. 
These bulletins, on those roads that are using them, 
treat of a varied range of subjects, causes of delays, 
changes in routes, new equipment, in fact anything 
with which the public has anything to do. 
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EQUIPMENT and 
MAINTENANCE 


HAVE YOU A GOOD WAY 
OF DOING A JOB? 


— Pass It Along 


Read in This Issue : 
An Analysis of Car Lengths, Showing the Preferred Sizes, on Page 322 


Changing Car-Yard Layouts for 
Single-End Car Operation 


BY D. P. FALCONER 

Engineer Maintenance of Way, New York State Railways, 

Rochester, N. Y. 

The writer has noted with interest the Detroit car- 
yard layouts, described in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOUR- 
NAL for March 24, 1917, on page 535, and it may be of 
interest to say that in solving our problem we arrived 
at a layout similar in a general way to those in Detroit. 

To change its car-yard layouts so that those orig- 
inally designed for double- 
end cars can be used with 
single-end cars is a prob- 
lem which is being solved 
by the New York State 


carhouse A has been converted into a running track 
which leads to the ladder tracks at the rear. The cars 
thus enter the carhouses at the rear and leave by the 
front, where they use the old track layout, which has 
been changed only as to the location of the crossovers. 

Track No. 1 in the carhouse A provides a convenient 
means for taking crippled cars off the running track 
without blocking the track while the cars are coming 
in during the rush hours. Track F is for emergency 
operation. With a car off at crossover X, cars can be 
backed out of carhouse B and then run out over this 
emergency track and crossovers Y and Z. If a ear is 


Emergency Track E 
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Railways, Rochester, N. Y. 


Shop— Section 


The accompanying illustra- 


tion shows how the problem 


= 


Car—House B 


was met in one instance. 


Street 


Running Track #" 


The tracks not changed 
are shown by full lines, 
the new tracks by dash 
lines. and the old con- 
struction removed by 
dotted lines. The old or 
double-end car method 
of operation is shown 
by dotted arrows while 
the solid arrows show 
the new operation. 

A study of the new 
layout will show that 
double-track operation 
has been secured with 
no crossings of the lines 
of travel. One track in 


‘Track No.l for Crippled Cars 


YARD AND SHOP ORIGINALLY LAID OUT FOR DOUBLE-END CAR 
OPERATION AND CHANGED TO ACCOMMODATE SINGLE-END CARS 


off at W, cars can be backed out of carhouse A in the 
same manner and then be run out over the emergency 
track as in the previous case. 

The new layout calls for but one facing point switch 
until the ladder tracks at the rear of the carhouses are 
reached. Most of the special work from the old layout 
was used for the trailing positions in all cases where 
there was enough life left in it to warrant its being used. 
In this way none of the old special work that was of 
value had to be scrapped and the new special work was 


- used for the facing point switches. 


The Bion J. Arnold report on Rochester traffie condi- 
tions which was abstracted in the Dec. 16, 1916, issue 
of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL contains some of 
the underlying principles incorporated in the car-yard 
track rearrangements which have been necessary in 
changing from double-end to single-end operation. 
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Centralizing and Systematizing the 
Stores Department 


Concentration of All Tools and Supplies at One 
Central Location and Thorough System of Tool 
Inspection and Repair Greatly Reduce Losses 


One of the steps in the systematization of the work 
of the engineering department which Edward A. West, 
chief engineer, and W. A. Doty, auditor, installed on 
the Denver Tramway Company’s property, was the con- 
centration of all supplies in one centrally-located store 
department, located in the power-plant building. For- 
merly there was a storeroom for each division of the 
property, a power-plant storeroom, a carpenter-shop 
storeroom, a linemen’s storeroom, etc., but now all are 
concentrated in the one location excepting the stores for 
the mechanical department, which are still retained at 
the shop. 

The Taylor balance-of-stores system is followed in the 
operation of the stores department. This includes a 
special bin equipment for storing the smaller supplies, 
which is very flexible and completely interchangeable. 
The bins are made up in sections 8 ft. high by 24 in. 
wide and 18 in. deep. These sections are subdivided as 
shown in an accompanying illustration. Each bin and 
each section of a bin is a complete receptacle in itself, 
which may be removed from one section and placed in 
another. This of course involves the use of a great deal 
of lumber, but the great flexibility and saving in stor- 
age space thus provided warrants the investment. Con- 
siderable old lumber was used in constructing these 
bins, and they were built by the company carpenters 
right at the storeroom. The storeroom of the Denver 
Tramway is laid out with groups of twenty of these 
sections placed ten sections side by side and two rows 
back to back. The groups and sections are numbered 
and indexed for cataloging and so that desired material 
can be found readily. A balance-of-stores tag is placed 
in each bin and whatever is taken out is deducted from 
the balance on the tag each time. This gives a record 
of the bin balance which may be readily checked against 
the balance-of-stores books, where the deductions as per 
requisitions are entered. Special bins are provided for 
“stores assigned” to a particular job as a means of pre- 
paring in advance for that work. 

One of the features of this central storeroom is the 
toolroom, which is located adjacent to the former in the 
power-house building. This toolroom is under the 
supervision of a tool foreman who is also a blacksmith. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF BINS IN DENVER TRAMWAY STOREROOM 


Upon the completion of any large job all tools are turned 
in to the central storeroom. The tools turned in at any 
time are carefully inspected by the toolroom foreman 
and put in first-class condition before they are racked. 
A blacksmith’s forge and all necessary equipment for 
repairing tools are located in one end of the toolroom 
and no tool is placed in the rack unless it is properly 
tempered, sharpened and made as good as new. The 
auditing system of the company provides several stand- 
ing work-order numbers to which ordinary maintenance 
of tools is charged. This expense is spread out over 
all the work and forms one item of the overhead charge 
blanketed over all jobs. Any special maintenance to a 
big tool or machine is charged against the particular 
job on which it was damaged. Thus when any tools are 
assigned to a gang to begin a job the men are always 
fitted with first-class equipment, the excuse of having 
poor tools to work with can never be offered for poor 
work. If at any time a tool breaks or is otherwise dam- 
aged in the work, it is immediately turned in and re- 
placed without question, no matter how severely dam- 
aged it may be. The toolroom foreman uses his best 
judgment as to whether the tool turned in can be re- 
paired at less expense, than the cost of a new tool to 
replace it. 

Good evidence of the value of this centralization of 
stores and tool supplies and of a systematic tool-main- 
tenance plan was furnished when the several division 
and department storerooms were abolished and all the 
supplies and tools sent to the central storeroom. Great 
numbers of tools which had been discarded as useless 
were reclaimed and readily put into first-class working 
condition, with the result that where the company for- 
merly had only enough tools to do work in progress it 
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now has, without additional purchases, large surplus 
quantities of almost every variety. 

The toolroom foreman, who has absolute charge of 
the repair and issuing of tools, gave a first-hand ex- 
pression of the advantage of the system. He said, 
“Formerly we had no system. Everybody wanted tools 
repaired at the same time and consequently there was 
delay on the job for lack of tools and because of poor 
tools, and as a result there was constant friction. Now 
I take the tools when they come in and put them in 
first-class condition and then hang them in the racks, 
and I always have enough good tools to hand out when- 
ever they are needed. There is no delay and everybody 
is happy.” 


ROUTINE HANDLING OF STORES REQUISITIONS 


When a properly authorized job reaches the planning 
bureau of the engineering department, the workings of 
which were described in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOUR- 
NAL for July 28, 1917, one copy goes immediately to the 
material-order clerk, who writes out requisitions for all 
material called for. These requisitions cover the work- 
order number and classification-account number, quan- 
tity wanted, complete description, etc., and the latest 
date on which all material must be ready for the job. 
A copy of this serves as an instruction sheet for the 
material stores foreman, and the materials are provided 
and placed in bins assigned to that particular job in 
advance of the need for them. No requisitions on the 
storeroom for material are filled unless this material is 
listed on an authorized work-order estimate. In cases 
of emergency, the storeroom is authorized, upon ad- 
vice from the material clerk in the planning bureau, to 
issue material on demand, but a requisition for such 
material is given the storeroom attendant by the person 
receiving it. The storeroom clerk then makes a note of 
the numbers of all requisitions upon the copy of the 
work order for that job as soon as he is notified, and 
these are then referred to the chief engineer for his 
information and approval. 
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Motor Flat Car Equipped as Line Car 
Has Wide Utility 


Has Toolhouse Built at One End so as Not to Ob- 
struct Motorman’s View from Central 
Operating Cab 
BY W. F. CARR 


Engineer Maintenance of Way Chicago, Ottawa & Peoria Railway, 
Ottawa, 


As all transmission, feeder, telephone, signal and trol- 
ley lines on the 106 miles of the Chicago, Ottawa & 
Peoria Railway are maintained by a foreman and three 
linemen, it is necessary that these men be provided with 
efficient equipment. To this end a line car was con- 
structed that can be used in any situation that may 
arise. A flat-bed pulling car with a cab in the center 
was converted into a line car, which can be used for 
hauling a carload of poles and for switching duty as 
well as for ordinary line work. A toolhouse or cab built 
on one end of the car has a work bench on one side 
and rows of small bins on the other. The work bench is 
equipped with a vise, a carborundum grinder, a set of 
dies and other needed tools. A supply of ears, hangers, 
insulators, bolts and other small material is kept in the 
bins. These bins are replenished from the storeroom 
once a week. In the conversion of this pulling car into 
a line car the construction of the toolhouse was so 
planned that the motorman could have a clear view from 
the central operating cab. The windows were placed on 
all sides, so that not only was plenty of light admitted to 
the work bench and bins, but the motorman’s view was 
unobstructed by the toolhouse construction. 

On the opposite end of the car from the toolhouse a 
tower was built for the overhead work. This tower was 
made narrow so that the motorman could see ahead on 
either side of it without difficulty. To further insure 
unobstructed view, doors were placed in the tower house, 
and these doors, being hooked open when the car is 
operated, allow the motorman to see through the tower 
as well as along the side of it. 


FLAT PULLING CAR CONVERTED INTO LINE CAR 
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The tower is 4 ft. 4 in. wide, 5 ft. 10 in. long and the 
tower house that incloses it is 8 ft. 6 in. high. The 
frame of the tower house is constructed of four 34-in. 
x 38-in. x 3-in. angle irons, strutted with 1%-in. x 2-in. 
x 2-in. angles. The tower itself is constructed of 3-in. 
x 38-in. oak standards and is raised and lowered inside 
the frame of the stationary tower house. Across the 
top of the frame of the tower are two 114-in. steel 
shafts, on each of which are hung two steel pulleys for 
hoisting cables. The hoisting cables are attached to 
each bottom corner of the tower, and are wound upon 
a steel drum made from an old car axle. The tower is 
raised and lowered by a 550-volt, 4-hp. air compressor 
motor through double-reduction gearing giving a ratio 
of 25 to 1. Folding lateral extensions to the platform 
are placed on 4-in. x 4-in. oak bracket pieces with 214-in. 
x 214-in. x 5/16 in. T-irons set in for runners. These 
collapsible or folding extensions are constructed so that 
they may be slid out 6 ft. 8 in. from the center line 
of the tower. They are 8 ft. wide, and run over rollers. 
They are provided with chains to prevent their being 
pulled out farther than the safe distance and are held in 
place wherever set by dogs which automatically fall into 
U-bolts placed in sides of the tower. 

The raising and lowering of the tower is oar by 
a switch operated by the motorman from inside his cab. 
The tower can be held at any height desired by means of 
a friction brake, which is placed on the winding drum 
and is operated by a foot lever. The tower itself is 
sheathed with drop siding which protects the motor and 
gears from the weather. 


A Useful Improvement for Reverse- 
Current Relays 


On a Southern railway the reverse-current relays on 
the circuit breakers of rotary converters were giving 
trouble owing to the burning of the fiber pieces holding 
the tripping contacts. The circuit breakers were tripped 
by shunt-trip coils, an auxiliary contact being placed on 
the breaker to open the control circuit after the circuit 
breaker had opened. In many instances a slight kick 
in the voltage would cause the contacts on the relay to 
close, but they would open before the shunt-trip coil 
worked. This would draw an arc, due to the inductive 
effect of the coil, and it would hang on until the fiber 
burned up. The trouble was remedied by using low- 
voltage release trip coils operated by gravity. The 
circuit is not opened on this type of relay, but a coil 
of low resistance is short-circuited by the relay contacts, 
the coil being in series with a high resistance. 


The Denver Tramway is making use of a 50-ft. 
Westinghouse air compressor, mounted on skids for sup- 
plying air for track tamping. The compressor is motor 
driven from the trolley supply current and is of suffi- 
cient capacity to take care of four tampers at a time. 
The company has been using two tampers and has 
been able to accomplish as much work with the two 
men as twelve men could do with manual tamping. In 
order to offset any objections on the part of the labor- 
ers, men operating air tampers are paid 25 cents an 
hour, while 221% cents an hour is the rate for the ordi- 
nary manual tamping work. The operator in charge of 
the machine is paid 30 cents an hour, 
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OLD RAIL CUT UP INTO TIES FOR SPECIAL WORK FOUNDATION 


Special Paving Construction Around 
Track Special Work 


BY A. L. KALLOCH 
Secretary Austin (Tex.) Street Railway 

In street paving work done by the Austin Street 
Railway during the last few years, we have noticed that 
the brick and wood blocks placed in and around the 
special work have a tendency to work loose. This al- 
lows water to get in and the pavement soon deteriorates 
and becomes very unsightly. Paving at such points, of 
course, receives very hard usage on account of the vibra- 
tion of the rolling stock and because of the hammering 
of wagon and truck wheels as they pass over the track 
work. 

During the last year our company has paved 31% 
miles of track in which all switches and frogs were in- 
cased in a 1:2 mixture of concrete with proper reinforc- 
ing. These blocks of concrete are made from 5 to 6 ft. 
long and brought up to within 4 in. of the top of the 
rail in all four angles of the frogs and in the acute 
angle back of the switch and the mate. This avoids any 
attempt to fit paving blocks into these angles and pro- 
vides a rigid reinforcement for the special work and a 
perfectly solid, smooth paving surface. 

After this concrete is poured, it is allowed to set for 
a few days and is then painted with a thick coat of hot 
asphaltum which is covered with dry sand. We find 
that this covering will wear for months. This con- 
struction makes a practically permanent waterproof 
construction. The ties used under our special work are 
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made of old rails spaced 18 in. apart, fastened to the 
rail with 1%-in. x 2-in. clamps bolted with %4-in. bolts. 
The two pictures shown on page 321 give an idea of the 
foundation and paving construction. 


Feeder Taps Anchored to Carhouse 


A method of dead-ending a feeder in a neat, simple 
and rugged way is shown herewith. Feeder taps to the 
carhouse contact 
bars are taken off 
this horizontal cable 
which runs along 
the end of the 
building to the point 
where it is fastened 
to a bracket bolted 
to the brickwork. 
By means of a 
strain insulator on 
this bracket the 
cable is firmly an- 
chored and at the 
same time kept at 
the proper distance from the side of the building. This 
is a detail of the equipment of the carhouse of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Street Railway, a general descrip- 
tion of which appears elsewhere in this issue. 


METHOD OF ANCHORING FEEDER TO 
SIDE OF CARHOUSE 


Preferred Lengths for City Cars 


A Classification of City Car Orders for Last Year 

Shows that 33 Ft. for Single-Truck Cars and 

45 Ft. for Double-Truck Cars Are the 
Most Popular Lengths 

In the accompanying diagram there have been classi- 
fied, according to over-all length of car, all of the 
orders for city cars whose details were published in 
the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL during the year 1916. 
This includes approximately three-quarters of the cars 
purchased throughout the country during the period. 
By this means there is clearly displayed the fact that 
ears of over-all lengths between 34 ft. and 41 ft. are 
so much in the minority as to permit these dimensions 
to be called unpopular, and if one accepts the hypothesis 
that general tendencies displayed by the industry as a 
whole are indicative of best practice, the adoption. of 
lengths between these limits should be avoided in the 
purchase of new equipment. 


SMALL CARS FOR ONE-MAN AND ‘Two-MAN 
OPERATION 


At the left-hand side of the diagram the two lines 
shown differentiate between standard cars and cars 
designed specifically for one-man operation. The solid 
line covers only orders for two-man cars, while the 
upper, dotted line includes all cars whether intended for 
one-man or two-man operation. The latter indicates 
the rather remarkable growth in popularity during the 
last year of the plan of one-man operation for small 
ears, since the relative positions of the dotted and 
solid lines show that, in the most popular lengths for 
the smaller cars, namely, 33 ft., the number of orders 
for one-man designs exceeds the number of orders in- 
tended for service with two operators. 

With regard to the record of orders designed only 
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for two-man operation, it may be said that this demon- 
strates very definitely the length limitations of the 
single truck, and supports as well the principle that, 
other things being equal, the largest car body within 
reason is the best size to adopt. From the graph it 
may be seen that the greatest number of orders for cars 
of relatively small size were placed at the length of 33 
ft. This is the generally-accepted maximum length 
permitted with rigid single-truck designs, owing to 
the effect of short wheelbase and excessive overhang, 
and the popularity of the maximum length of body js 
shown by the fact that the majority of those who 
decided to adopt single-truck designs selected the maxi- 
mum length possible under those conditions. The ap- 
pearance of a number of orders at the 35-ft. length 
indicates the influence of the non-parallel-axle truck 
with which a 2-ft. greater length of body is permitted 
because of the greater wheelbase possible when the 
axles are not rigid. 

The dotted line, that including orders for one-man 
cars, shows that the most popular lengths for such 
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LENGTHS OF CITY CARS SHOWN GRAPHICALLY 


designs are 28 ft. and 30 ft. However, as might be 
expected with a type still in process of development, 
orders for one-man cars range all the way from lengths 
of 35 ft., the maximum length for single-truck cars 
equipped with non-radial axle trucks, down to 24 ft.— 
a dimension that is materially below the shortest length 
found on single-truck cars intended for two-man 
operation. 

Owing to the fact that it is difficult to determine 
definitely from published records whether or not small 
cars are actually going to be used with single operators, 
it is possible that some of the orders that have been 
credited to the two-man plan of operation should have 
been included with the one-man car orders. This is 
supported by the fact that in the year 1915, for which 
no diagram has been made up because of lack of com- 
plete information, practically no cars shorter than 30 
ft. seem to have been purchased. Consequently it is 
quite possible that the one-man car is responsible for 
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practically all of the orders placed in 1916 for lengths 
less than this figure. 


_. RECORD FOR STANDARD CARS 


The right-hand side of the diagram, which shows the 
record of orders for cars of the more customary lengths, 
is characterized by three very definite peaks coming 
respectively at lengths of 44 ft., 47 ft. and 50 ft. For 
the existence of the latter peak there may be put for- 
ward \an explanation of the several orders for Peatwit 
cars, in whith somewhat more than normal length is 
common, partly because of the rapid facilities for pas- 
senger interchange and fare collection that are pro- 
vided with that design’s combination of front entrance 
and center exit, and partly because of the influence 
still exerted by the dimensions of the first car of this 
type to be built, this having been placed in service in 
Cleveland. In this city unusually long cars have been 
found to work in a satisfactory manner, owing to the 
extensive use of the skip stop. 

For the peak occurring at the 47-ft. length there 
appears to be no particular explanation except that of 
chance, although for the year 1915 a similar but not so 
marked a peak also appeared at this length. 

However, the preponderance of 44-ft. designs appear- 
ing in the 1916 diagram, together with the slightly 
reduced number of cars having a length of 45 ft., is not 
duplicated in the records for the previous year, when 
exactly the reverse was the case. Consequently, it 
seems not unreasonable to average out the 44-ft. and 
47-f{t. peaks on the grounds that they are due to excep- 
tional conditions. This will exactly fill out the adjoin- 
ing depressions appearing in the graph at the 45-ft. 
and 46-ft. lengths, and the irregularity of the diagram 
disappears. The effect is shown by the dotted lines at 
the right-hand side of the diagram whereby the peaks 
are smoothed out into a comparatively regular varia- 
tion with high point between the 44-ft. and 45-ft. 
lengths. 

Thus preference appears definitely to be accorded 
to these two lengths and popularity for longer 
ears falling away quite rapidly until the length of 50 
ft. is reached, rising at this point because of the influ- 
ence exerted by the Peatwit design and by the skip 
stop. The difference of 11 per cent between the 45-ft. 
length and the 50-ft. length, although small, has an 
appreciable effect on unit-carrying capacity, and, no 
doubt, results in an economy when provisions are made 
to eliminate the operating losses tending to accompany 
the larger load. 


. BASIS. FOR DETERMINING PREFERENCE 


In the foregoing discussion the number of orders 
placed for cars of each length has been used as a basis 
in preference to the actual number of cars. This has 
been done to avoid the dominating effect of the large 


orders placed by the railways operating in big cities, 


and thus to give due weight to the practice of the 
smaller properties that order only a few cars at a time. 
However, to show the result of classifying cars by the 
actual number ordered, a diagram has been prepared 
upon this basis and is shown below that based upon 
orders only. In both diagrams the length of any car 
has been shown to the nearest even foot. Thus the 
40-ft. length as given includes all cars of lengths be- 
tween 39 ft. 6 in. and 40 ft. 6 in. 
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Motorman’s Cab with Sheet Iron and 


Glass Panels 


BY R. N. HEMMING 


Superintendent of Motive Power Union Traction Company of 
Indiana, Anderson, Ind. 


After experimenting for some time we have developed 
a motorman’s cab for our interurban cars which is satis- 
factory to. the motormen. It has been applied to one car 
and is being tested in service. As shown in the accom- 


panying picture and drawing, the cab is supported by 
two l-in. pipe stanchions from the car platform. The 
sides are hinged doors arranged to swing in both direc- 
tions so that the motorman has an easy means of en- 
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DETAILS AND GENERAL APPEARANCE OF MOTORMAN’S CAB 


trance and exit. This arrangement also provides that 
flexibility which is desirable in case trunks or other 
merchandise should strike the door when being loaded 
into the baggage compartment. 

The lower panels of the compartment are of No. 16 
gage sheet iron and the upper ones of glass, the glass 
panel back of the motorman being protected by a stand- 
ard hinged window guard. The cost of the cab was: 
material, $14.79; labor, $10.56; total, $25.35. 


High Cost of Line Construction 


Harold A. Ley, in testifying before the Massachusetts 
Public Service Commission, recently said that in 1907 
he paid $1.50 per ten-hour day for common labor, with 
no allowance for holidays and rainy days. Linemen then 
received $2.75 for nine hours’ work on the job. In 
1914, common labor was paid about $2 for nine hours, 
and linemen were paid $3.50 for nine hours’ time, travy- 
eling one way on their own time, and being paid by 
the Ley company for holidays and all rainy weather. 
Common labor is now paid on holidays and in bad 
weather. At present, linemen are being paid $4.50 for 
nine hours, and common labor demands about 30 cents 
per hour. Nothing like the amount of work turned 
out per man each day ten years ago is to be obtained 
from the men to-day. The cost of digging implements, 
blasting tools, spikes, ropes, come-alongs, rubber gloves, 
pliers, ete., amounts to 3% per cent of the payroll. 
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Preparing for Kansas City Arbitration 


Review of Matters Overhanging from the Recent 
Strike—Full Text of Proposal of Business 
Men Accepted by the Employees 
and Signed by the Company 


Service on the lines of the Kansas City (Mo.) Railways 
has continued under peace conditions, and almost at the for- 
mer level of efficiency, since operation was resumed on Aug. 
17 following the strike of nine days. 

Labor leaders say that 2500 of the 3400 employees of the 
Kansas City Railways have joined the local Amalgamated 
union, the number including trainmen, shopmen, trackmen, 
and employees at the power plant. 


CoMPANY Dip Not RECOGNIZE UNION 


While the railway did not recognize the local union in the 
settlement, and takes the position now that it will deal only 
with committees of its employees, it is understood that the 
committees of employees to be appointed to treat with the 
company as to wages will be selected by the local union. 
The union is‘now naming these committees. Labor leaders 
declare that the business men’s committee which arranged 
the settlement of the strike intended that the company 
should treat with committees formally elected by the union. 
This point as to whether or not the company is to deal with 
the union is at present a mooted one. Strike leaders insist 
that the promise of the company, signed by Clyde Taylor, 
was a contract; that it was also signed by officers of the 
union as such, each side having duplicate copies. The com- 
pany, however, describes the document as an agreement 
which certain employees signed as indicating the acceptance 
of the agreement by the strikers whom they represented, and 
not as officers of the union. 

It is said that members of the union are bringing pres- 
sure to bear on loyal employees to join the organization. 
The company has made it plain to all employees that they 
may or may not join the union, and on Aug. 21 it published 
display advertisements making this point clear. The adver- 
tisement was addressed to the employees, but was also in- 
tended to indicate to the public the developments following 
the strike and the appearance of the union. 

The receivership proceedings instituted by the Council 
committee are still pending, waiting, it is said, the dismissal 
of the injunction proceedings brought by the company. 


PuBLic SENTIMENT WITH COMPANY 


Public sentiment with reference to the labor situation has 
changed since the strike began. At first the impression pre- 
vailed that most of the men were getting only 22 cents an 
hour. As the controversy progressed, however, it became 
clear to the public that the principal concern of the men 
was recognition of the union. The railway helped materially 
to enlighten the public by display advertisements outlining 
the exact demands of the strikers, and also indicating the 
attitude of the company, with reference to the so-called 
“closed” and “open” shop. While sentiment continues, in a 
broad way, favorable to better pay for the employees, there 
is less indiscriminate exclamation of sympathy for the for- 
mer strikers. 

How THE City Is CONCERNED 


An interesting phase of the present situation is the effect 
on the city’s interest in the company under the partnership 
agreement. Under the franchise, the company is guaran- 
teed 6 per cent on the capital. Net returns above 6 per cent 
are to be applied to extensions and additions until the sum 
of $6,300,000 is so expended, this to be added to capital 
value. When $6,300,000 has been so applied, the net reve- 
nues (after operation, management and maintenance, public 


charges, liabilities, and the 6 per cent have been paid) are to 
be divided, one-third to the company, two-thirds to the city. 
The city may then use its two-thirds to reduce fares, or for 
public improvements, or for applying to the purchase of the 
property. In the last three years $2,000,000 of the $6,300,- 
000 mentioned has been applied to extensions and additions 
and added to capital. It was estimated when the franchise 
was adopted that the entire $6,300,000 surplus income would 
be earned and expended in nine years from July 7, 1914. 
The franchise requires the company to expend specific 
amounts each year on extensions and additions in Missouri. 
These amounts have been available heretofore from net 
earnings and have been added to capital, but there is pro- 
vision that if the net earnings decline or increase, the re- 
quirement as to annual expenditures shall be correspond- 
ingly altered. 
TERMS OF SETTLEMENT 


As announced in the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Aug. 
18, page 282, the strike of the employees of the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Railways was settled on the basis of a proposal 
made by a committee representing the business men of the 
city. The Amalgamated Association is not recognized, but 
the questions of wages and working conditions which were 
in dispute will go to arbitration in accordance with the 
terms of the settlement agreement, The proposal of the 
business men, accepted by the employees and signed by the 
company, was as follows: 

“The company agrees to meet and treat with duly ac- 
credited committees of its employees in the matter of any 
grievance, including grievances concerning wages and work- 
ing conditions which may arise from time to time between 
the company and its employees. 

“Each separate class of employees shall select a com- 
mittee to adjust any grievance that may arise in their de- 
partment. If such committee fails to adjust such grievance 
with the company they may place such grievance in the 
hands of the general committee, which shall be composed 
of employees. 

“If the company and the committee of employees cannot 
agree in regard to any controversy over wages and working 
conditions that may arise the matter shall be arbitrated as 
follows: 

“The company shall select one arbitrator; the committee 
of employees shall select one arbitrator, and the two thus 
chosen shall meet as soon as possible and select a third 
arbitrator. 

“The board thus chosen shall investigate and hear evi- 
dence in all matters in contention and shall render an award, 
and said award rendered by a majority of said board shall 
be binding on the company and on the employees. 

“It is agreed that all employees that quit work on or 
subsequent to Aug. 7, 1917, shall return to work immediately 
in their respective positions held immediately prior to Aug. 
7, 1917. 

“Tt is agreed that all-employees that were dismissed 
from the company’s service since and including Aug. 1, 
1917, shall be reinstated immediately to the positions held 
by them at the time of dismissal from the service of the 
company. 

“In the employment of its employees and servants the 
company shall not discriminate either in favor of or against 
any person because of his or her affiliation with any labor 
organization, and the company recognizes the right of em- 
ployees to be members of any organization as such employee 
sees fit. 

“The company will grant leave of absence without pay to 
employees who are appointed as officers or committees of 
the employees while they are doing work in the interest of 
the employees.” 
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Wooden Cars a Menace? 


New York Commission Seeks Removal of Wooden 
Rolling Stock from Center Street 
Loop Subway 


The Public Service Commission for the First District of 
New York held a hearing on Aug. 20 on motion of Commis- 
sioner Charles S. Hervey, at which consideration was given 
to the earliest date on which it will be possible to remove 
wooden cars from operation in the Center Street loop sub- 
way, and obtain a substitution of steel cars. Commissioner 
Hervey believes that the use of wooden cars constitutes a 
potential source of danger to passengers, which should be 
removed. The Center Street loop subway is operated by the 
New York Consolidated Railroad Company, a subsidiary of 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company. Two years ago, 
following a serious accident which occurred in the first sub- 
way operated by the Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 
the commission directed the removal of all wooden cars 
from that subway and the purchase of all-steel equipment 
by the company. This order has been carried out.. The 
hearing began on Aug. 20, and also covered a number of 
other questions relating to the operation of the road. 


THOROUGH INVESTIGATION PROPOSED 


Commissioner Travis H. Whitney, following an outline by 
ex-Judge William L. Ransom, chief counsel to the commis- 
sion, of the exact information desired by it, informed the 
representative of the company present that the commission 
proposed to make a thorough investigation. He said that 
he proposed to call to the witness stand the men who had 
made the contracts or in whom the authority rested for mak- 
ing the contracts for new cars and other operating mate- 
rials. 

In his opening, Judge Ransom said: 

“The pressure of the need for additional transit facilities 
and for relief from unbearable transit conditions at the 
Brooklyn Bridge compelled the commission to seek arrange- 
ments for as early operation in the Center Street loop as 
possible and for the utilization of that line to the greatest 
extent. The commission was therefore compelled to relax 
certain prerequisite arrangements. Not unmindful of the 
vital consequences to the public of measures for surrounding 
the operation with precautions commensurate with the possi- 
ble dangers in the tunnels, the commission has labored in- 
cessantly to introduce into the tunnel and the operation 
therein of such equipment, construction and devices as will 
give the greatest measure of precaution and accommodation 
to the traveling public. 

“In co-operation and in informal conference between the 
commission and the officers of the New York Municipal Rail- 
way Corporation and the New York Consolidated Railroad 
Company, plans have been adopted and carried into execu- 
tion for certain changes and improvements for greater safe- 
ty of operation in the Center Street loop. However, impor- 
tant features upon which the commission must insist if op- 
eration is to continue permanently, have not yet been def- 
initely acceded to by the company upon such a program as 
the commission must require to make the operation safe and 
adequate. 

“In view of this situation the commission has called this 
hearing in order that concrete proposals may be presented 
to the company, its attitude ascertained and a definite pro- 
gram inaugurated either by agreement or through the pow- 
ers and duties vested in the commission in these respects.” 

Judge Ransom stated that the following six questions are 
those upon which information is desired by the commission: 

1. Why have not steel cars been substituted for wooden 
cars in the loop operation? 

2. Why are cars stored in the loop? 

3. Why has not an independent emergency lighting sys- 
tem been installed? 

4. What is the necessity for emergency exits and venti- 
lating fans? 

5. What precautions have been taken for guarding the 
third-rail? 

6. What precautions have been taken against danger and 
what additional precautions can be taken? 

The case will be continued on Sept. 6. 
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Wage Increase in Columbus, Ohio 


The trainmen of the Columbus Railway, Power & Light 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, will receive a voluntary increase 
in wages, effective on Aug. 29. This is the third increase in 
eighteen months. In making the announcement the com- 
pany stated that the advance is to offset the rising costs 
of the various necessities of life. The wage scales, as made 
effective by the last three increases, are as follows: 


April 28, March 30, Aug. 29, 


1916, 1917, 1917, 
Length of Service Cents Cents Cents 
Minst three mornithe). > wa ieea neste chars 21 22 24 
INOSENINS Months. e'.4.6. evar oa ee 23% 24% 26 
BECONE VORP) Ui utc aes he ee es 260 27 
SUBIR Var ie, .% ciel svar cee Aer nS tae DGirt 27 28 
PROTEC VOR Melts ch oie eatera whan hy ceerc ko diet 261% 2714 2814 
TUT ena 5 RUN Sie Nee PNR ve AE ae Me 28 29 — 
SOEUR ORLT Para nh che: cp eee cs ce 28 28% 29% 
Pevyenth ovear 4.0 Et okenwerak seeing 28 29 Bois 
Pe Vea). shia. ee evaom lomhrey teal + ae 28% 291% 30% 
INGMAGH MOST (5/5 oc a ve taere arate eae 2814 291% 3014 
After ninth) year ssc eae sv 29 30 Saher 


The present increase is at the rate of 1 cent an hour for 
all classes of men in service longer than one year. The 
increase in rates for the first three months of service is 2 
cents an hour, and for the next nine months 1% cents an 
hour. In the March scale a minimum rate of $12 a week 
was made effective for extra men who make the regular 
reports. This minimum rate is increased to $13.50 a week 
in the Aug. 29 scale. 

In 1907 the Columbus rates of pay to platform men were 
19 cents minimum, 20% cents maximum. Increases were 
granted during 1910, 1911, 1913, and in February, 1914, 
at which time the minimum was made 20% cents, and the 
maximum 27 cents an hour. The minimum rate for extra 
men was first introduced in March of this year. 


Terms of Springfield (Mo.) Settlement 


Review of Conditions Under Which Strike of Nine 
Months Was Adjusted 


The full terms of the recent settlement of the strike of 
the employees of the Springfield (Mo.) Traction Company, 
which had been in progress since October, 1916, are now 
available. This strike was occasioned by the discharge of 
an employee for the violation of rules, this being admitted 
by him. 

Under the settlement contract, which is to run for three 
years, the company agreed to take back approximately forty- 
five members of. the union who went out on strike. All mem- 
bers of the union who were under indictment were not taken 
back. The company retained, or had the right to retain, 
as many of the men who were then operating cars as they 
desired. The company is to have the right to employ union 
or non-union men as it sees fit. In other words, it may 
operate on an open-shop basis. 

The company voluntarily raised the wages of the men. 
The old scale was 17% cents an hour for the first year, 19 
cents an hour for the second year, 21 cents an hour for the 
third year and 22% cents an hour for the fourth year. The 
new scale is 19 cents an hour for the first year, 21 cents an 
hour for the second year, 22 cents an hour for the third year 
and 23 cents an hour for the fourth year and thereafter. 

In addition, it was provided that when the daily income 
exceeds $26 average per car, the hourly rate of the men 
shall increase one-half of 1 cent for every $2.50 that the 
income per car exceeds the stipulated amount. Similarly, it 
was provided that the same increase is to be in effect when 
the income for one-man cars exceeds $16. The wage sched- 
ule for the operation of one-man cars is to be 2 cents an 
hour higher than the schedule for two-men cars. 

The suits instituted by the Springfield Traction Company 
against the city, the Central Trades & Labor Assembly 
and the Springfield Laborer to recover damages alleged to 
have been sustained by the company during the recent strike 
have all been dismissed by the courts at the request of the 
company. This action was taken so as not to inject into 
the situation as it exists at present any factors likely to 
prove detrimental to any of the parties to the terms of the 
strike settlement. 
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Philadelphia Lease Hearing Sept. 7 


Council Committee Fixed on That Date as Time for 
First Public Hearing on New Rapid 
Transit Leases 


The first public hearing on the proposal for the operation 
of the city-built high-speed lines in Philadelphia by the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company will be held on Sept. 7. 
The draft of the lease was formally presented to Councils 
on Aug. 17, and the general terms were reviewed in the 
isaae of the ELEcTRIC RaiLway JOURNAL for Aug. 18, page 
278. 

Following the introduction of the measure, A. Merritt 
Taylor, former director of city transit, announced on Aug. 
19 that he would issue a statement supplementing his brief 
summary of objections made public on the night of Aug. 17. 
In his formal statement, which covered more than three 
columns of the Philadelphia Public Ledger of Aug. 20, 
Mr. Taylor said that his partial analysis of the new lease 
disclosed the fact that the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany would gain thereunder virtually all such advantages 
it heretofore sought to secure from the city through him 
and which it agreed to waive under the terms of the lease 
to which he induced the officials of the company to agree 
last December. He said that he stood unalterably com- 
mitted to the terms and conditions specified in the Taylor 
lease or their equivalent, and urged the citizens and the 
company “to stick to that fair and square arrangement, 
regardless of the fact that it has been temporarily re- 
jected by the City Council at the behest of Mayor Smith.” 
He said further that the promise which he made to the 
citizens of Philadelphia in his campaign on the previous 
ordinance would be carried out and that he would stick by 
them and fight for them to the finish. 

In reply W. S. Twining, the present director of city tran- 
sit, said that the city and the department of city transit 
desired full and fair discussion of the lease for the benefit 
of the public. He did not think that such discussion con- 
sisted in violent accusations and unsupported personal 
opinions in vituperative language, but in presenting in writ- 
ing all objections to the draft, together with the supporting 
facts, before the representatives of the city at the public 
hearings. 


PROBLEM CONCERNS ALL THE PEOPLE 


Announcement of the date for the first hearing on the 
lease was made by Mr. Gaffney after a conference with 
Select Councilman Seger, chairman of the street railway 
committee. Mr. Gaffney’s statement follows: 

“On Saturday I conferred with Mr. Seger, chairman. of 
the street railways committee. We agreed that the first 
public hearing upon the proposed transit lease, submitted 
by the Mayor to Councils, would be held in the finance com- 
mittee room, on Sept. 7, at 2 p. m. 

“In announcing the date for this first hearing I deem 
it both timely and meet to call public attention again to 
the fact that the proper solution of the transit problem is 
the concern of every man, woman and child in the city of 
Philadelphia. It is the business as well as the civic duty 
of every one to become intimately familiar with the terms 
of the proposed lease. To arrive at a fair and honest con- 
clusion, the proposed lease should be read and examined. 
The printed and verbal arguments of its proponents and 
opponents should be studied, and in this connection it is well 
also to determine whether the particular advocate or ob- 
jector has a personal or private, rather than a public, 
interest to serve, whether under the guise of a public friend 
or benefactor, he is, in fact, using the citizens of Philadel- 
phia ‘to pull his chestnuts out of the fire.’ 

“And lastly, the public hearings should be attended, so 
that the citizen may get at first hand the arguments pro 
and con. To these public hearings organizations and citi- 
zens are invited. Public advocates and opponents, repre- 
sentatives of organizations and individual citizens, will re- 
ceive every opportunity to express their views. No threats, 
political or otherwise, will deter the full performance of this 
great public duty of going to the bottom of the proposed 
lease and having all its terms clearly and definitely set 
forth.” 
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Portland (Ore.) Men Present Demands 


Employees at Odds as to What They Shall Ask— 
Union Organized Recently—Increase 
Announced Lately 


Employees of the Portland Railway, Light & Power Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore., recently organized a union affiliated 
with the Amalgamated Association of Street & Electric 
Railway Employees of America. Immediately after the or- 
ganization was completed the union presented demands to 
the company for shorter hours and higher pay. Union offi- 
cials assert the platform men will strike if the demands are 
refused. Up to Aug. 17 the company had not answered the * 
demands of the men. 

After an all-night session of the newly organized em- 
ployees, taking in all shifts, the terms of the draft of a 
working agreement to be proposed to the company’s execu- 
tives were decided upon and an appointment was made with 
O. B. Coldwell, general superintendent of the company, at 
which the demands were presented. IF. I. Fuller, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, in making a statement to the press 
said that the demands of the employees could not be fully 
considered until the return of Franklin T. Griffith, president 
of the company, who was out of town on a short business 
trip. 

Information has been refused at the union headquarters 
as to the precise nature of the demands for increased pay 
and improved working conditions. Unofficially it is said 
that the men were by no means unanimous in agreeing 
that the new schedule of pay should be from 38 cents 
minimum to 45 cents maximum per hour, although the radi- 
cal element was outvoted in its attempts to fix the range of 
hourly pay from 45 to 50 cents. 

The recently announced pay increases aggregating 3 cents 
an hour brought the scale up to 28 cents minimum and 34 
cents maximum. To raise the pay of the men to a basis of 
45 cents minimum and 50 cents maximum, hourly, would 
mean an advance of from 50 to 60 per cent, omitting any 
consideration of the recent increase of about 10 per cent. 


Paving Relief Sought in Spokane 


President of Washington Water Power Company 
Seeks Cancellation of Franchise Tax 
and Pavement Payments 


The Washington Water Power Company, Spokane, Wash., 
through President D. L. Huntington, has petitioned the 
City Council for cancellation of ordinance provisions for 
franchise taxes and maintenance of pavement between its 
tracks. Mr. Huntington declares that the company, with a 
bona fide investment of more than $4,000,000, is making no 
interest on its investment and is operating at actual loss. 

Mr. Huntington’s statement follows in part: 

“Efficient street car service cannot be maintained unless 
the operating company is permitted to earn its operating 
expenses, and at least some small per cent upon the in- 
vestment. When, because of hard times a tenant of a build- 
ing is unable to pay the rent contracted for, he goes to his 
landlord and requests a temporary reduction in rent. It is 
customary for the landlord to recognize the equity of the 
appeal. The landlord is equally interested with the tenant 
in the latter being able to continue his business and main- 
tain a condition of solvency. 

“It is in the same spirit that we make an appeal to you 
for relief from certain ordinance burdens. Our franchise 
ordinances provide that when a street on which a street 
car track is located is paved, this company shall pay for 
the pavement between the outer rails and for 2 ft. on the 
outside of each outer rail. The ordinance also provides that 
we shall maintain this pavement at our own expense. This 
is a relic of horse-car days. Trucks, automobiles and other 
vehicles quite generally travel upon the pavement put down 
by this company. They wear it out, while the street cars 
do not. 

“We ask to be relieved from maintenance charges as to 
any existing pavement. The matter of original pavement is 
not now before us, but if it comes up we shall be obliged 
also to ask to be relieved from that expense.” 


before leaving the services of the company. 
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Strike Fizzle in Atlanta 


The Amalgamated Association of Street & Electric Rail- 
way Employees of America, Atlanta Local, called a strike 
of the employees of the Georgia Railway & Power Com- 
pany for noon on Friday, Aug. 17, by the use of the follow- 
ing circular distributed by union motormen and conductors: 

“To the Motormen and Conductors—The strike has been 
ealled for the hour of 12 o’clock (noon) to-day, at which 
hour take your car to the barn or to the end of the line 
Observe the 
company’ s rules with reference to making returns of money, 
etc., in your possession at said hour. The company will not 
grant the men any request.” 

This notice was signed by W. S. Hayney, W. L. Hollis, 
J. D. Astian, R. L, Livesey and H. O. Teat, representing 
the Amalgamated Association. 

Preston S. Arkwright, president of the Georgia Railway 
& Power Company, admitted that a strike had been called 
but so far as he could ascertain no men had walked out. 
The failure of the effort to induce the men to go out is 
attested by the fact that everything was quiet on the morn- 
ing of Aug. 18 and that all cars maintained their regular 
schedules. 


Doing Their Bit 
Young Women Cottagers Help to Rebuild Trolley 
Line for Service to Aviation Base 


A number of young women cottagers at Cape May, N. J., 
are working on the reconstruction of the old Cape May, 
Delaware Bay & Sewell’s Point Railroad, an electric line 
which went into the hands of a receiver some time ago and 
was sold. The cottagers are anxious to have the road put 
into operation again. When it was found that male help 
was scarce 100 members of the Naval Reserve Corps took 
up the work of reconstruction and many girls also turned 
out to “do their bit.” The girls have been shoveling gravel 
for the roadbed, while the heaviest work of driving spikes 
and laying new rails is being done, by the sailors. It is 
proposed to operate the road for a time with electricity 
furnished by the Public Service Corporation. Repairs are 
also being made to the power house and the rolling stock. 
The electric railway runs to the point where the United 
States government will establish an aviation base for the 
training of flyers. 


50 Per Cent Service in San Francisco 


On Aug. 18 daylight service on the lines of the United 
Railroads, San Francisco, Cal., was more than 50 per cent 
of normal. ‘This service was furnished by the 700 men who 
remained faithful to the company and by new men engaged 
in San Francisco to take the places of the strikers. On near- 
ly all the important lines operation was close to normal, 
efforts being bent particularly toward furnishing service 
where the demands for accommodation normally are the 
greatest. Jesse W. Lilienthal, president of the company, has 
reiterated that it is impossible for the company to meet the 
demands of the men, who are asking for an eight-hour day 
and $3.50 a day, with time and a half for overtime. Wages 
have been increased voluntarily three times in four years, 
the last increase dating from July 1. In a statement which 
he made on Aug. 18 Mr. Lilienthal said: 

“Tt is true that the men can force the company into bank- 
ruptey, but that will do them no good. I think the public 
should realize that no dividends have been paid on stock of 
the United Railroads for years; that there are pending fore- 
closure proceedings on defaulted bonds, and another threat- 
ened on the unpaid 4 per cent bonds, upon which no interest 
has been paid. A majority of the bonds on which default has 
been made are held in California. 

“With the growing competition of the Municipal Railroad 
and the competition of the jitney bus, our income has dimin- 
ished. When I voluntarily gave our men a raise on July 1, 
realizing the increased cost of living, I figured out the last 
dollar I could spare.” 

On Aug. 21, the tenth day of the strike, more than 42 per 
cent of the old men were still in the service of the company 
performing their regular duties. 
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New Franchise in East Cleveland 


A new street railway ordinance was approved by the 
City Council of East Cleveland, Ohio, on Aug. 20, to take 
the place of the one recently voted down by the electors. 
This was done at the demand of the people who have been 
using the Hayden Avenue line. Immediately after the first 
ordinance was defeated the Cleveland Railway withdrew its 
regular schedule on the line and installed two shutt.e cars. 
The police department stopped the operation of these cars 
for several days because only one track was used, whereas 
the city ordinances call for double-track operation. 

The new ordinance provides for fares at the rate of six 
tickets for a quarter, with a charge of 1 cent for transfers 
or cash fare of 5 cents and free transfers, where the ride 
is between points in East Cleveland and Cleveland, and 3 
cents within East Cleveland. It eliminates the provision>te- 
quiring approval of the ordinance by popular vote, but con- 
tains a clause providing that the paving between the tracks 
on Euclid Avenue shall be completed ten days before the 
grant takes effect. A minimum service of one car every 
six minutes between 6 a. m. and 8 p. m., one every eight 
minutes between 8 p. m. and midnight, and a car every hour 
between midnight and 5 a. m. is provided. The company has 
threatened not to accept the new ordinance. 


English War Bonus Decision 


The committee on production has announced its decision 
in respect to the application for a war bonus of 10s. a week, 
made by the Amalgamated Association of Tramways Work- 
ers of Great Britain on behalf of male and female employees 
on the tramways in various towns in Lancashire and 
Cheshire. The committee’s finding is as follows: 

(1) That all employees concerned (male and female) of 
the age of eighteen and over shall receive an increase of 2s. 
6d. a week on the war wage now being paid. 

(2) That all employees concerned (male and female) 
under the age of eighteen shall receive an increase of 1s. 3d. 
a week on the war wage advances now being paid. 

These amounts are to be regarded as war wages and 
recognized as due to and dependent on the abnormal 
conditions now prevailing in consequence of the war. 
The advances will become payable as from the beginning 
of the first full payday following the date of the award. 

The tramway authorities affected by the award are: The 
Corporations of Accrington, Ashton, Birkenhead, Bolton, 
Bury, Colne, Manchester, Oldham, Darwen, Blackburn, 
Burnley, Preston, Rochdale, Salford, Stockport, Wigan, 
Wallasey and Warrington; the Oldham, Ashton-&-Hyde 
Electric Tramway, Ltd., the Stalybridge, Hyde, Mossley-&- 
Dukinfield Tramways-&-Electricity Board; and the South 
Lancashire Tramways. 

It is known that the award under the decision is con- 
sidered inadequate and has not met with general ap- 
proval. As a result, in Manchester, the employees have de- 
cided not to work overtime and not to “overload” the cars. 
Overtime consists chiefly in the running of extra cars on 
Saturdays and Sundays. This work is performed by volun- 
teers from among the tramway employees, who receive over- 
time rates. None of these employees volunteered on the 
Saturday after the decision was rendered. As a result the 
cars did not run. The employees have asked the Manchester 
Corporation to grant a further increase in wages of 7s. 6d. 
a week. Salford tramway workers are also protesting. 
They have refused to agree to work overtime or to carry 
more than a certain number of standing passengers. Prac- 
tically the same decision has been reached by the members 
of the Bury branch of the Tramwaymen’s Union. 


First Car on Church Street Line in San Francisco.—The 
first car was operated over the Church Street extension of 
the Municipal Railway of San Francisco by Mayor Rolph on 
Aug. 11. 

Company Sells Coal Mine.—The Renton Coal mine, owned 
and operated for many years by the Puget Sound Traction, 
Light & Power Company, Seattle, Wash., has been sold to 
the Pacific Coast Coal Company. Efforts have been made 
since the recent strike of the trainmen to unionize the 300 
employees of the coal plant. 
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Employees’ Club for Fort Worth.—For purposes of up- 
lift among employees of the Northern Texas Traction Com- 
pany, which operates the electric railways in Fort Worth, 
the Fort Worth-Dallas interurban and the Oak Cliff lines in 
Dallas, the Traction Club of Fort Worth has been formed 
and incorporated under the laws of Texas. 


Road Tied Up by Accident at Power Station —On Aug. 15 
it was reported that the Lake Shore Electric Railway, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, had been tied up since the day before between 
Toledo and Bellevue and Sandusky and Fostoria by an acci- 
dent at the power house of the Ohio State Power Company, 
which furnishes power for these two sections. 


B. R. T. Extension Into Manhattan.—The Public Service 
Commission for the First District of New York has an- 
nounced that the operation of Fourth Avenue. subway 
trains from Brooklyn through Canal Street and up Broad- 
way to Fourteenth Street, will begin on Sept. 4. This is an 
extension of Brooklyn Rapid Transit operation into Man- 
hattan. 


Unions Demand Union Car Crews for Picnic Rides.—A 
motion has been passed by the Toledo (Ohio) Federation of 
Labor to the effect that all cars carrying Toledo unions to 
Toledo Beach must be manned by union car crews. Other- 
wise the unions threaten to hold no more picnics at the 
beach, which is owned by the Toledo Railways & Light 
Company. 

Engineering Council Appoints Committees.—The Engi- 
neering Council, which is the successor of the joint con- 
ference committee of the United Engineering Societies, 
namely, the A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E., A.I.E.E. and A.I.M.E., has 
appointed standing committees on public affairs, on rules, 
on finance, on war inventions and on organization of engi- 
neers to assist the government 


Company Says It Cannot Remove Poles and Wires.—The 
Trenton & Mercer County Traction Company has notified 
the city commission of Trenton, N. J., that it cannot remove 
its wires and poles on a number of thoroughfares by Oct. 15. 
The case may be ‘carried to the State courts. The company 
asserts it received permission from the old Common Council 
twenty years ago to erect the poles. 


Petition Against Municipal Operation.—The Council of 
Lincoln, Ill., has been presented with a petition asking 
that immediate and favorable action be taken on the lease 
agreement, obtained by the Lincoln Commercial Club, by 
which the Lincoln Water & Light Company offers to operate 
the street railway line now owned by the city. As noted 
in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of July 7, the citizens at 
a recent election authorized a bond issue to purchase the 
plant of the Lincoln Railway & Heating Company, which 
had been idle for a number of months. 


Strike on Ohio Line.—On Aug. 16 twenty motormen and 
conductors of the Dayton, Covington & Piqua Traction Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, quit work because their demand for an 
increase in wages had not been met. Five employees refused 
to join in the strike and one car was kept in operation regu- 
larly. The men are said to be receiving 25 cents an hour for 
a ten-hour day. Judge Dennis Dwyer, the president of the 
company, offered the men an increase something less than 
they demanded. This proposal the men refused. G. J. 
Bernard of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, is in 
charge of the strike. 


Suit Over Bridge Costs in Seattle—Suit has been in- 
stituted by the city of Seattle, Wash., to force the Puget 
Sound Traction, Light & Power Company to pay $60,917 
as its share of the cost of constructing the new Fremont 
Avenue Bridge across Lake Washington Canal. Judg- 
ment is asked for this sum and interest at 6 per cent from 
June 15, the date the bridge was opened to traffic. The 
city also asks that the company be compelled to pay $333 
a month as its share of the maintenance and operation of 
the bridge, together with 1 cent per kilowatt-hour for cur- 
rent consumed by cars crossing the bridge. 

Removal of Bridge Ordered.—The city of Seattle, Wash., 
has until Oct. 19 to remove the Stone Avenue bridge, closed 
to traffic when the Fremont Bridge was opened to traffic 
on June 15. A controversy arose over the removal of the 
bridge when the Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power 
Company filed a claim for damages against the city, on the 
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grounds that the city, in 1910, granted the company a 
franchise on the bridge that does not expire until Dec. 31, 
1934. The company appropriated $31,000 toward the con- 
struction of the bridge. Work on removing the bridge was 
halted, awaiting an order from the War Department. {t 
is expected that the traction company’s claim will be set- 
tled in court. 


Stay Sought in Car Order Case.—The Federal Court at 
Brooklyn, on Aug. 21, heard the application of the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Rapid Transit Company for an injunction to pre- 
vent the Public Service Commission for the First District 
from carrying out its recent order, made on motion of Com- 
missioner Travis H. Whitney, directing the company to pur- 
chase or procure 250 new cars for use on its surface lines. 
The company attempted to obtain a writ of certiorari from 
the New York Supreme Court to restrain the commission, 
but this motion was denied. The company was then directed 
by the commission to take steps to carry out the commis- 
sion’s order, but has now appealed to the Federal courts in 
the attempt to obtain a stay. 


Legislation Drafted in the Open.—The Public Service 
Commission for the First District of New York will continue 
on Sept. 17 hearings begun during the week ended Aug. 18 
under the novel plan for “drafting legislation in the open.” 
It is the purpose of the commission to obtain a thorough 
hearing of amendments desired to the statutes under which 
it works, both as to such amendments desired by it and 
for such as are proposed by corporations and individuals. 
At the first hearing proposals were made that all water 
companies, either municipal or private, within the State 
should be placed under the jurisdiction of one or the other 
of the two commissions. A bill was also proposed by which 
reparation of over-payments by consumers of gas and elec- 
tric current would be possible. 


Commission Orders Company to Continue Service.—On 
Aug. 4 the Alton & Jacksonville Railway, Alton, IIl., issued 
a notice that it would discontinue service north of Godfrey 
to Jerseyville. The Public Utilities Commission thereupon 
ordered the company to continue this service in accordance 
with its charter. The railway then gave out a notice on 
Aug. 6 that it would discontinue all freight service at once. 
On Aug. 8 the Attorney General’s office Secured an order 
from the Madison County Circuit Court, prohibiting the 
disposal of the property or discontinuance of service. The 
railway asserts that the rails and wire on the line in ques- 
tion were sold before the prohibiting order was issued. The 
line from Godfrey to Jerseyville comprises the major por- 
tion of the company’s 21.3-mile line. 


Eleven Injured in Accident to Colonial Express.—Eleven 
passengers on the Colonial Express, operated by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford and Pennsylvania Railroads, 
were injured on Aug. 21 when an electric locomotive ran 
into the train after the steam locomotive had been de- 
tached in the Sunnyside yards, near Long Island City, so 
that the coaches could be brought into the Pennsylvania 
Station through the East River tunnels. It was the first 
accident on the New York Connecting Railroad since the 
bridge across Hell Gate was put into operation in April, 
so that trains running between Washington and Boston 
might be brought into the Pennsylvania Station on Man- 
hattan Island. The train was delayed about two hours by 
the accident. New coaches had to be substituted for those 
damaged in the crash. 


City Refuses to Pay for Damage from Water Mains.— 
Because of leaks in water mains on various dates since 
March 26, 1908, the Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power 
Company, Seattle, Wash., has presented to the city a bill 
for $148. The city auditing committee, however, has re- 
fused to pay it. Corporation Counsel Caldwell, in passing 
on the legality of the city’s refusal, states: “Where a 
public service corporation receives a franchise from the 
city for the use of the public streets or any part thereof, 
such corporation accepts it subject to and saving the city 
harmless from any damages that may come to its plant 
as a result of accidents. that may occur in said streets. 
The only case in which the corporation would be entitled 
to damages are where it could be clearly shown that the 
city had not used diligence in repairing the cause of the 
damage to the company’s property.” 
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Financial and Corporate 


Annual Report 


Brazilian Traction, Light & Power Company, Ltd. 


The income statement of the Brazilian Traction, Light 
& Power Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., in Canadian cur- 
rency for the years ended Dec. 31, 1915 and 1916, follows: 


1916 1915 

Gross revenue from. securities owned and 
under contracts with subsidiaries....... $5,764,764 $5,339,193 

Interest received on advances to sub- 
AGU EEY ES  och y conic AIS AS CEE Cen eae 254,709 273,683 
ECA ee eR AWE cleric) o) <.0.s0s > sicie's-30 vs es $6,019,473 $5,612,876 

General and legal expenses, administration 
HATO AMG MNTCPOSt Co. cc ee eee ee 344,831 218,074 
LST GI 8 5 acta Ce OCS SOE RE eer $5,674,642 $5,394,802 
“See te Orb 7 le CVG ee ne 600,000 600,000 
IBTNENE EY Ak kG i cee $5,074,642 $4,794,802 
(Dermebae ay ails pig to) 100 Ke NA ee ee 4,251,488 4,249,380 
Rep $823,154 $545,422 


The reduction in the net revenue available for dividends, 
attributable to the decline in exchange from the rates pre- 
vailing for several years before the war, was approximately 
$8,000,000 for 1915 and $3,300,000 for 1916. Since April, 
1917, the exchange value of the milreis, in which the sub- 
sidiary revenues are paid, has advanced. If the higher rate 
of exchange is maintained during the present year, the net 
revenue of the company, it is said, should show a very sub- 
stantial increase. 

In 1917, besides the usual dividend on the preference 
shares, the company paid on March 1 a 1 per cent dividend 
on ordinary shares. In April, however, the directors de- 
cided not to pay further ordinary dividends during the re- 
mainder of the current year unless there should be such an 
improvement in exchange as would justify the resumption 
of dividends. Pending such resumption the board purposes 
te apply the surplus revenue in liquidating the floating in- 
debtedness of the companies which it controls and in provid- 
ing for the necessary capital expenditures of the several 
properties. 

In 1916 the gross earnings of the Rio de Janeiro Tram- 
way, Light & Power Company, Ltd., showed a gain of 10.2 
per cent. There were substantial increases in both gross 
and net earnings in all departments except in the net of the 
gas company. The receipts from the tramway lines slightly 
exceeded those in 1918, which previously were the highest in 
the history of the company. A total of 198,677,975 passen- 
gers was carried in 1916:as compared to 191,556,302 in 
1915, while the car-miles run were 24,667,154 and 24,409,259 
in the two years respectively. No track extensions were 
made, but 3.4 miles of existing track of the company were 
renewed. 

The gross earnings of the Sao Paulo Tramway, Light & 
Power Company, Ltd., for 1916 increased 12.88 per cent. 
The tramway earnings were slightly below those of 1913, 
the record year thus far. In the last year 55,154,564 
passengers were carried and 10,153,657 car-miles. run as 
compared to 51,574,145 passengers and 9,425,231 car-miles in 
1915. The extensions made to the track in the city of Sao 
Paulo comprised about 1 mile of cross overs, special work 
and sidings to provide the needed facilities for accommo- 
dating increased freight traffic. 


Change in Year in Pennsylvania 


The public service corporations operating in the State of 
Pennsylvania have been asked by the Public Service Com- 
mission to change their fiscal years, where necessary, to 
make them correspond with the calendar year. This is in 
line with the order made by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of interstate carriers, following which nearly all 
of the steam railroads have changed their fiscal years as 
requested. 
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I. C. C. Issues Accounting Answers 


Another Series of Questions and Tentative Answers 
Under the Uniform System of Accounts 
Prescribed for Electric Railways 


Another series of tentative answers to questions raised in 
connection with the uniform system of accounts prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission for electric rail- 
ways has just been released by the commission. As these 
answers have not received the formal approval of the com- 
mission, however, it should be understood that the decisions 
do not represent its final conclusions, and that they are 
subject to such revision as may be thought proper before 
final promulgation in the accounting bulletins of the com- 
mission. The questions raised, and the answers made to 
them, follow: 

Q. To what account should be charged the salary and ex- 
penses of a general superintendent while supervising the 
construction of new cars? 

A. To road and equipment account to which the cost of 
the cars is chargeable. 

Q. To what account should be charged the wages of car- 
house employees engaged in filling sand boxes on cars? 

A. To operating expense account No. 11, “Cleaning and 
Sanding Track.” If, however, the work of filling the sand 
boxes is merely incidental to their other work, the entire 
amount of their wages may be included in account No. 70, 
“Carhouse Employees.” 

@. To what account should be charged the expenses of 
employees attending railway association conventions and 
company section meetings? 

A. Such expenses should be charged to the same account 
as the salaries of the employees. 

Q. To what account should be charged an annual fee as- 
sessed by a state bureau for the inspection of a power 
plant? 

A. To operating expense account No. 56, “Miscellaneous 
Power Plant Supplies and Expenses.” 

Q. (a) To what account should be charged the wages of 
employees washing and dismantling cars previous to paint- 
ing? 

(b) To what account should be charged the wages of a 
watchman at a carhouse in which cars are stored? 

A. (a) To operating expense account No. 30, “Passenger 
and Combination Cars”; No. 31, “Freight, Express and Mail 


Cars”; or No. 32, “Service Equipment,” as may be appro- 
priate. 

(b) To operating expense account No. 70, “Carhouse 
Employees.” 


Q. The answer to Case 323, Bulletin No. 14, provides that 
the refund of an overcharge due to an error of a company’s 
agent in misrouting should be charged to account No. 107, 
“Freight Revenue.” Should a foreign line’s proportion of 
such an overcharge, assumed by the company whose agent 
was at fault, be charged to account No. 107? 

A. The ruling given in Case 323, Bulletin No. 14, applies 
only to the accounting company’s own freight charges. That 
portion of the overcharge applicable to the transportation 
beyond the line of the company whose agent made the error 
should be charged to operating expense account No. 78, 
“Other Transportation Expenses.” 

Q. Property was held by a company as security for a 
loan. The debtor company becoming insolvent, the creditor 
company agreed to take the property and cancel the obli- 
gation. To what account should be charged the amount of 
uncollectible interest which has accrued on the obligation 
and the expenses incident to the transfer of the property? 

A. The accrued interest unpaid and the expenses incident 
to the transfer of the property together with the amount of 
the loan which was considered redeemed by the transfer of 
the property should be charged to account No. 401, “Road 
and Equipment,” or No. 404, “Miscellaneous Physical Prop- 
erty,”.as may be appropriate. 

Q. To what accounts should be charged the cost of in- 
stallation, maintenance and renewal of are or incandescent 
lights at various points along a company’s right-of-way 
and at terminal loops? 

A. The cost of installation should be charged to road and 
equipment account No. 513, “Tunnels and Subways,” No. 
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516, “Crossings, Fences and Signs,” or No. 524, “Stations, 
Miscellaneous Buildings and Structures,” depending upon 
the location of the lights. 

The cost of repairing wiring in connection with such 
lights should be charged to operating expense accounts No. 
13, “Tunnels and Subways,” No. 16, “Crossings, Fences and 
Signs,” or No. 24, “Buildings, Fixtures and Grounds,” as 
may be appropriate. 

The cost of renewing lamps at points along the right-of- 
way and at terminal loops (not at stations) should be 
charged to account No. 78, “Other Transporation Expenses.” 
The renewal of lamps at stations should be charged to ac- 
count No. 69, “Station Expenses.” (See Case No. 69, Bul- 
letin No. 14.) 

Q. To what account should be charged the cost of initial 
paving of a public street abutting a company’s depot and 
yards? 

A. The cost of such initial paving should be charged to 
road and equipment account No. 503, “Other Land Used in 
Electric Railway Operations,” unless the company’s tracks 
are located on such abutting street, in which case the cost 
of initial paving should be included in account No. 511, 
“Paving.” 

Q. (a) To what account should be charged the cost of 
fitting up commercial freight cars for work service and the 
cost of subsequently refitting same for commercial service? 

(b) To what account should be charged the cost of re- 
pairing electric locomotives and electric equipment of same 
while engaged in performing work service chargeable to 
operating expenses? 

A. (a) To account No. 32, “Service Equipment.” 

(b) To account No. 34, “Locomotives.” 

Q. (a) To what account should be charged the cost of 
register cord, trolley rope, bell cord, carbon brushes, and air 
motors used in repairs? 

(b) To what account should be charged the cost of fuses 
and carbon brushes used in repairing power motors? 

A. (a) Operating expense account No. 30, “Passenger and 
Combination Cars,” No. 31, “Freight, Express and Mail 
Cars,” or No. 82, “Service Equipment,” as may be appro- 
priate. 

(b) Operating expense account No. 33, “Electric Equip- 
ment of Cars,” or No. 34, “Locomotives,” as may be ap- 
propriate. 

Q. To what account should be charged a payment to a 
telephone company for damage done to its cable by a track 
employee while repairing an electric track switch? 

A. Operating expense account No. 92, “Injuries and Dam- 
ages.” 

Q. To what account should be charged the cost of hand 
trucks and auto platform trucks for handling freight? 

A. The original cost of such trucks should be charged to 
road and equipment account No. 538, “Miscellaneous Equip- 
ment.” 

Q. To what account should be charged the cost of adver- 
tising for office help for the auditing, claims, material and 
supplies, purchasing, roadway, rolling stock and buildings, 
transportation and treasury departments. 

A. Operating expense account No. 85, “General Office 
Supplies and Expenses.” 

Q. To what account should be charged demurrage charges 
paid on a car of crossing gates which are to be used in the 
reconstruction of a railroad? 

A. This expense should be accounted for together with 
the freight charges as part of the cost of the new gates. 

Q. To what account should be credited a refund in con- 
nection with a lubrication contract? 

A. The amount of refund should be credited to the pri- 
mary account or accounts which were charged with the cost 
of the lubrication. 

Q. In making settlement for an injury this company 
agreed to pay an employee $3,000 at the rate of $50 a month. 
Should the total amount to be paid him be charged to oper- 
ating expenses in the current year or should operating ex- 
penses be charged only as the payments are made? 

A. The entire amount should be charged to operating ex- 
penses in the current year and a corresponding liability set 
up unless a reserve has been created by monthly accruals, 
in which case the monthly payments should be charged 
against the reserve as they are made. 
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Q. (a) In adjusting material accounts to the basis of 
inventory, what account or accounts shall be credited or 
debited? 

(b) May the adjustment of material accounts to the 
basis of inventories be deferred to a period subsequent to 
the year in which the inventories are taken? 

A. (a) Determined differences in accounting for import- 
ant classes of material are ordinarily assignable to dis- 
crepancies in charges to particular accounts since the last 
inventory and shall be adjusted accordingly. Other dif- 
ferences shall be apportioned among the primary expense 
accounts on the basis of the material charged to them since 
the last inventory. ; 

(b) No. Such adjustment shall be made in the accounts 
of the year in which the inventories are taken. 

Q. To what account should be charged the cost of paint- 
ing car-shop signs on poles in order to advise the public 
where to board and leave cars? 

A. The initial cost of painting such signs should be 
charged to road and equipment account No. 516, “Crossings, 
Fences and Signs,” and the cost of repainting them should 
be charged to operating expense account No. 16, “Crossings, 
Fences and Signs.” 

Q. To what account should be charged the cost of poles 
and fixtures where the poles support the distribution sys- 
tem, the transmission system and a telephone system? 

A, Assuming the poles and fixtures are necessary pri- 
marily for the distribution system, the cost of the poles and 
all fixtures thereon (including crossarms, pins and braces 
for high-tension line) should be included in road and equip- 
ment account No. 519, “Poles and Fixtures.” The cost of 
transmission and telephone lines should be included in ac- 
counts No. 544, “Transmission System,” and No. 518, “Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Lines,” respectively. 

Q. To what account should be charged the cost of instru- 
ments for use of a brass band comprised of company em- 
ployees? The purpose of the organization is to promote 
company welfare work. 

A. The cost of these instruments should be charged to 
operating expense account No. 89, “Miscellaneous General 
Expenses.” 

Q. Should a dividend declared on Dec. 20, payable on 
Jan. 30 to stockholders of record on Jan. 10, be shown as a 
liability as of Dec. 31? 

A. The amount of the dividend should be entered as a 
liability on the date it is declared. 


4 or 414 Per Cent on Boston Elevated 


With the dividend checks sent to the stockholders of the 
Boston (Mass.) Elevated Railway on Aug. 15 went the fol- 
lowing letter from Matthew C. Brush, president of the 
company: 

“Your directors declared a quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent, payable on Aug. 15, 1917, to stockholders of record of 
Aug. 2, 1917. 

“This is at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, which we 
believe is the minimum rate to which stockholders are en- 
titled, it really being about 5 1/3 per cent on the money 
actually paid into the corporation by its stockholders. In the 
past the dividend paid on Aug. 15 has been the first for the 
fiscal year, but by act of the Legislature the year of the 
company has been changed so that in the future it is to 
end. with Dec. 31 in place of June 30, and this dividend is 
therefore the third for the new fiscal year. 

“The dividends paid—1%% per cent on Feb. 15, one-half of 
1 per cent on May 15 and the present dividend of 1% per 
cent—make the total for the three dividends 3% per cent, 
or $3.50 per share. The final quarterly dividend for the 
year will be due on Noy. 15, when the policy which has 
been pursued by the company for several years will be fol- 
lowed by making the last dividend for the year, if any, at 
whatever rate the earnings of the company warrant. 

““Our estimate of the probable results for the fiscal year 
(no fixed amount being allowed for depreciation) indicates 
that the net income may be sufficient for the payment of a 
fourth dividend of from one-half of 1 per cent to 1 per cent, 
which would make the total dividend paid during the year 
4 per cent or 4% per cent.” 


AucusT 25, 1917] 


Reading Merger Approved 


Pennsylvania Commission Sanctions Reorganization 
of Reading Transit & Light Company and 
Metropolitan Electric Company 


As a result of mergers approved by the Pennsylvania Pub- 
lic Service Commission, the Reading Transit & Light Com- 
pany has come into the ownership of properties that supply 
electricity for power and lighting in Reading, Lebanon and 
adjacent territory, and also becomes the owner of virtually 
the entire electric railway system of Reading and its su- 
burbs, heretofore operated under leaseholds. 

One of the most important features of the change is that 
hereafter the Reading Transit & Light Company will operate 
as an electric railway instead of a leasing company, and will 
have powers to purchase and hold properties and make ex- 
tensions to its lines, which heretofore could be done only in 
an indirect way. 

By the mergers just approved the Metropolitan-Edison 
Company will acquire the properties of the Metropolitan Elec- 
tric Company, the Edison Electric Illuminating Company at 
Lebanon and the Lebanon Valley Electric Light Company, 
subject only to a prior lien of $2,726,000 first mortgage bonds 
of the Metropolitan Electric Company. This new company 
will have a controlling interest in the Pennsylvania Utilities 
Company, Easton, which furnishes electric light, power and 
gas in that city, Phillipsburg, N. J., and adjacent territory. 
The Metropolitan-Edison Company in turn will be controlled 
by the Reading Transit & Light Company, through owner- 
ship of its common stock. In addition to the Reading rail- 
way lines acquired through purchase of the United Traction 
Company, the Reading Transit & Light Company will con- 
tinue to lease and operate the Lebanon street railway sys- 
tem, and the links in the chain of other street railways 
extending from Reading through Norristown to Philadel- 
phia, serving a population of about 350,000. 


Albany CN. Y.) Southern Railroad.—The Albany Southern 
Railroad has filed a petition with the Public Service Com- 
mission of the Second District of New York for authority 
to make a general mortgage of $600,000 to secure an 
equal amount of 5 per cent ten-year bonds and a col- 
lateral trust indenture to secure $500,000 of three-year 6 
per cent notes and to issue now $272,000 of the bonds and 
$227,000 of the notes. 


Bristol (Tenn.) Traction Company, Inc.—The property 
of the Bristol Traction Company will be sold at public auc- 
tion on Sept. 15 at Bristol. 


Caldwell (Idaho) Traction Company.—The Caldwell Trac- 
tion Company has leased the Wilder Branch of the Oregon 
Short Line Railway for a long term. The line is 11.3 miles 
long, and is now being operated by steam, but the Caldwell 
Traction Company will electrify it as soon as possible. The 
company will also extend its present line connecting Cald- 
well with Hudson and MeNeil, about 3 miles. 


Columbus (Ga.) Electric Company.—Stone & Webster, 
Boston, Mass., are offering for subscription at 98.16 and 
interest, yielding 7 per cent, $1,500,000 of two-year 6 per 
cent gold coupon notes of the Columbus Electric Company 
dated July 2, 1917, and due July 1, 1919. Interest is pay- 
able on Jan. 1 and July 1 at the office of the Commonwealth 
Trust Company, Boston, trustee of the issue. The notes are 
in the denominations of $1,000, $500 and $100. The proceeds 
from the sale of these notes, together with the proceeds 
from the sale of $500,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent bonds 
of the Columbus Power Company, will be applied to the 
retirement of $2,000,000 of 6 per cent coupon notes due 
on July 1, 1917. 


Gary & Interurban Railroad, Gary, Ind.—The several di- 
visions of the Gary & Interurban Railroad will be sold at 
public auction at Crown Point, Ind., on Sept. 18 and will 
again be offered at La Porte, Ind., on Sept. 19. The bids 
received on the latter date will be accepted if higher than 
those received on Sept. 18. The upset prices of the several 
divisions are stated by the master as follows: Gary Con- 
necting Railway, $50,000; Goshen, South Bend & Chicago, 
$60,000; Valparaiso & Northern, $40,000; Gary & Interurban, 
$200,000. 
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Georgia Railway & Power Company, Atlanta, Ga.—The 
Georgia Railway & Power Company has asked permission 
of the Georgia Railroad Commission to issue $2,500,000 of 
bonds to install the sixth unit in the Tallulah Falls power 
station, the construction of a new reservoir on the Tallulah 
River above Rabun Lake to be known as the Burton reser- 
voir, and the construction of a new power station 2 miles 
below the Tallulah Falls plant near the junction of the 
Tallulah and Chattooga Rivers at the point where they 
form the Tuglo River. 


Lehigh Valley Transit Company, Allentown, Pa.—George 
H. Frazier has resigned from the board of directors of the 
Lehigh Valley Transit Company. His place has been filled 
by the election of Paul B. Sawyer of the Electric Bond & 
Share Company. This gives representation on the board 
of the Lehigh Valley Transit Company to the Electric Bond 
& Share Company, which is to direct the operation and de- 
velopment of the new Lehigh Power Securities Company, of 
which the Lehigh Valley Transit Company is now a subsid- 
iary through majority stock ownership. The voting trustees 
for the stock of the Lehigh Power Securities Corporation 
are I. W. Bonbright of Bonbright & Company, Inc.; George 
H Frazier of Brown Brothers & Company; S. Z. Mitchell, 
president of the Electric Bond & Share Company; L. EF. 
Pierson of the Irving National Bank, New York; S. D. 
Warriner, president of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Com- 
pany; G. M. Dahl of the Chase National Bank; Alexander J. 
Hemphill of the Guaranty Trust Company, New York; 
Thomas Newhall of Edward B. Smith & Company; Daniel 
E. Pomeroy of the Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
and William West of Henry & West. 


‘New Orleans Railway & Light Company, New Orleans, 
La.—United States District Judge Rufus E. Foster has 
denied the injunction prayed for by Simon Borg & Company, 
New York, against the New Orleans Railway & Light Com- 
pany to stop the company from consolidating the different 
lines under its control, but he has retained the right of 
equity in the case until the exchange of stock is satisfac- 
torily made. Simon Borg & Company own 650 shares of 
common stock of the New Orleans City Railroad and eight 
shares of the preferred stock of the company. On May 
22, 1916, the stockholders of the New Orleans Railway & 
Light Company decided to consolidate all of the companies 
under their control, under the provisions of Act 100 of 
1898. After this Simon Borg & Company applied for an 
injunction and receiver for the New Orleans Railway & 
Light Company, declaring that the company had violated 
Act 100 of 1898 and asked further that the consolidation 
be declared null and void. Judge Foster issued a tempo- 
rary restraining order at the time, but did not appoint a 
receiver as asked. Judge Foster said in his opinion that 
two questions entered into the case, namely, whether the 
consolidation was illegal under the law, and whether an 
exchange so inequitable as to warrant interference by a 
court of equity would be needed. Since one of the main 
points contested by Simon Borg & Company was against 
the New Orleans Railway & Light Company turning over 
to them shares of stock in a like amount of value to their 
holdings in the New Orleans City Railroad Judge Foster 
held that he should still retain the right to pass on this 
exchange. The plaintiffs claimed that they would suffer 
materially from a monetary standpoint if the exchange of 
the securities of one company for those of the other were 
carried through on the basis proposed originally. 

Newport News & Hampton Railway, Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Hampton, Va.—The Newport News & Hampton Rail- 
way, Gas & Electric Company has filed an application with 
the Virginia State Corporation Commission to increase the 
authorized capital stock from $2,375,000 to $4,000,000. Of 
the present $2,375,000 of stock, $1,250,000 is 6 per cent 
cumulative preferred and $1,125,000 common. All of the 
common shares have been issued and there are outstanding 
$1,000,000 of the preferred. 

Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Company, Seattle, 
Wash.—Lee, Higginson & Company, New York, N. Y., are 
offering for subscription $2,000,000 of Puget Sound Trac- 
tion, Light & Power Company 6 per cent mortgage gold 
bonds, due Feb. 1, 1919, at 98% and interest, yielding 7 
per cent. The bonds are a first mortgage on more than 24 
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per cent of the company’s 108,500-hp. installed hydro- 
electric power capacity. They are also a mortgage, subject 
to prior liens, upon all other property, including transmis- 
sion lines, 34,400 hp. in steam power plants operating or 
near completion, and 496 miles, as single track, of street 
and interurban railway. The present issue provides funds 
for 34,500 newly installed hydroelectric horsepower of the 
total 142,900-hp. steam and hydroelectric power capacity. 
Following the outstanding $10,057,000 of bonds of this issue, 
there are preferred and common stock having a market 
value, based on present quotations, of more than $13,000,000. 

Seattle (Wash.) Municipal Railway.—During the month 
of July the revenue of Division A of the Seattle Municipal 
Railway was $6,397, as compared with $1,730 for July, 1916. 
The increase during July of this year was due largely to 
the strike on the lines of the Puget Sound Traction, Light 
& Power Company, which lasted eighteen days. Division A 
parallels the northbound lines of the Puget Sound Traction, 
Light & Power Company for a considerable distance and 
serves a portion of the same territory. During the strike 
the revenues of the municipal line increased more than $300 
a day. The operating expenses of Division A during the 
month were $3,999, as compared with $1,869 for same month 
last year. During the month the revenue from Division G 
was $1,961, as compared with $2,876 for July, 1916. The 
operating expenses of Division C for July, 1917, were 
$2,833, as compared with $2,736 last year. During July 
$1,450 was expended for construction work on Division A; 
$2.80 was spent for construction on Division C. 


Electric Railway Monthly Earnings 
BATON ROUGE (LA.) ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Operating Operating Operating Fixed Net 


Period Revenue Expenses Income Charges Marni 
Im., June, ’'17 $18,373 *$9,962 $8,411 $3,524 Sd 887 
hd 5 16 17,551 *8,303 9,248 3,492 5,756 
12-* a ai 222,151 *107,817 114,884 42,307 72,027 
12 i 16 203,811 *105,018 98,793 34,933 63,860 
BROCKTON & PLYMOUTH STREET RAILWAY, 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 

im., June, ’17 $11,108 *$11,448 7$345 $1,247 7$1,592 
Le bk 16 10,733 *9,388 1,345 1,104 241 
12 * * ft Ib 125,562 119,022 6,540 13,796 77,256 
12 * me "16 118,880 *101,051 17,829 13,319 4,509 
CAPE BRETON ELECTRIC COMPANY, SYDNEY, N. S. 
1m., June, '17 $37,078 *$26,424 $10,654 $6,552 $4,102 
ns "16 30,946 *19,045 11,901 6,552 5,349 
12 * na 1? 425,543 253,057 172,486 78,741 93,745 
r2 ae "16 381,701 *223,402 158,299 78,611 79,688 
COLUMBUS (GA.) ELECTRIC COMPANY 
im., June, ‘17 $83,126 *$31,987 $51,139 $28,977 $22,162 
A a 16 67,952 *27,808 40,144 28,649 11,495 
12)“ ae i I 988,222 *373,889 614,333 342,303 272,030 
12“ id "16 782,754 332,320 450,484 344,148 106,291 
DALLAS (TEX.) ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1m., June, ‘17 $164,780 *$105,124 $59,656 $39,979 $19,677 
Le “ ‘16 146,620 "98,196 48,424 36,470 plat 
a "17 «2,120,448 *1,278,662 841,786 475,704 +£372,225 
12°" - 716 «1,901,185 *1,177,150 723,985 424,032 $313,153 
EASTERN TEXAS ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 

im., June, '17 $80,026 "$44,656 $35,370 $11,678 +$25,425 
ids x "16 68,127 "37,077 31,050 8,868 22,1 
Laem + a7) 895,313 484,742 410,571 118,805 296,730 
124 ut 16 790,638 413,726 376,912 106,072 270,839 
EL PASO (TEX.) ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Im., June, ‘17 $101,371 *$66,845 $34,526 $4,653 $29,873 
Fhe pe "16 $3,157 *43,454 39,703 4,760 84,9438 
12 ‘17 1,216,516 774,451 442,065 60,447 881,618 
22 ‘16. 1,046,570 *537,643 508,927 53,478 455,449 
JACKSONVILLE (FLA.) TRACTION COMPANY 
1m., June, .717 $55,516 *$36,415 $19,101 $15,715 $3,386 
re od 16 50,081 *33,704 16,377 15,42 95 
12“ be ag 656,429 441,399 215,080 186,756 28,274 
in” ~ 16 615,181 %*420,015 195,166 179,273 15,893 
PADUCAH TRACTION & LIGHT COMPANY, PADUCAH, KY. 
im., June, °17 $23,652 *%$17,236 $6,416 $7,472 $1,056 
aoe ne 16 24,201 22,917 1,284 7,132 5,848 
i yg i Yi 309,892 *225,693 84,199 87,119 2,920 
Fad + 16 301,486 191,154 110,832 88,440 21,892 
PENSACOLA (FLA.) BLECTRIC COMPANY 
im., June, ‘17 $30,147 *$15,893 $14,254 $7,729 $6,525 
_ i "16 24,320 *13,407 10,913 7,712 3,2 
12“ :: ary 297,414 %172,588 124,826 93,007 31,819 
12° sid 16 277,248 153,976 123,272 88,722 34,550 
TAMPA (FLA.) ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1m., June, '17 $78,234 *$46,025 $32,209 $4,370 $27,839 
Tate ae 16 73,379 *42,418 30,961 4,396 26;565 
a3. og ue 997,737 %642,852 454,885 52,255 402,630 
Fy = "16 975,227 %519,656 455,571 52,255 403,316 

*Includes taxes, 7Deficit. tincludes non-operating income. 
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Traffic and Transportation 


Long Island Increase Denied 


Commission Not Convinced that Proposal Would 
Increase Revenue—Believes Local Traffic 
Justifies Present Service 


The Public Service Commission for the First District 
of New York has dismissed the application of the Long 
Island Railroad for permission to increase its fare from 
5 cents to 10 cents between Flatbush Avenue and Railroad 
Avenue stations, and between Flatbush Avenue and East 
New York stations, all in Brooklyn. For some years the 
company has maintained a rate of 5 cents on local trains 
operating between Flatbush Avenue and Railroad Avenue. 
It has also maintained a rate of 5 cents on both local and 
express trains between the Flatbush Avenue station and the 
East New York station, provided the tickets were bought 
in the form of a twenty-trip book. The company proposed 
to increase the fare to 10 cents in each case. Commis- 
sioner Whitney in his opinion held that the company had 
failed to prove that the proposed increase would provide 
additional compensation. 

Although the company contended that the 5-cent fare rate 
is unreasonably low under existing conditions and does not 
give adequate revenue in view of the high cost of service, 
it had in mind also to discourage local traffic in order 
better to care for the long-distance traffic and commuters’ 
needs. Evidence which was used as a basis for the com- 
mission’s decision showed that passenger traffic had in- 
creased greatly in recent years and that a very large in- 
crease in traffic at the Railroad Avenue station followed 
the reduction of the fare from 10 cents to 5 cents, which 
was made a few years ago. In view of the probable future 
increase in the density of traffic, the commission stated that 
the company may have to consider the desirability of de- 
parting from the present effort to operate trains on the 
Atlantic Avenue division upon the system of a trunk line 
railroad and adopt the plan of operation. of a rapid transit 
line on an interval basis, with trains running at such fre- 
quency as the track capacity and terminal facilities of the 
line .will permit. 


Autos Must Yield Right of Way 


This Decision Was Reached by California Supreme 
Court in Suit for Damages from Collision 
with Electric Railway Car 


A case which establishes an important precedent in the 
matter of rights of way at points where highways cross 
electric railways at grade was recently decided in California. 
The case is known as Arnold, et al. vs. San Francisco-Oak- 
land Terminal Railways and was first tried in the Superior 
Court of Contra Costa County at Martinez, Cal. The jury 
rendered a decision against the traction company for dam- 
ages amounting to $30,000. The company appealed to the 
Supreme Court of California, which reversed the findings 
of the lower court. 

The case involved the question of the negligence of the 
company and the contributory negligence of an automobile 
driver, together with a discussion of the last-clear-chance 
doctrine as applied to such collisions. The automobile, pro- 
ceeding in a westerly direction along a public lane, collided 
at the intersection of the lane and a public highway with 
an electric railway car proceeding in a northerly direction 
along its tracks laid in the highway. The automobile driver 
was killed in the collision. . 

The court found that, although evidence was sufficient 
to sustain a finding that the negligence of the defendant 
was an operative cause of the collision, the plaintiffs were 
not entitled to recover because the lack of ordinary care 
or skill on the part of the automobile driver was a directly 
contributing cause of the accident. The court held that 
from the evidence it was apparent that the automobile 
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driver saw the car coming and that he had sufficient time and 
space to turn to the south or to the north, or to stop and 
avoid danger if he had possessed ordinary skill and had 
used ordinary care. The fact that the collision resulted 
convicted him of the lack of either one or the other. 


How THE CourRT ARGUED 


The opinion of the court bearing upon the respective obli- 
gations of the motorman and of the automobile driver in the 
discussion of the last-clear-chance principle seems to be of 
great significance, however. It was pointed out by the court 
that an electric railway car must be operated upon the rails 
and hence has the better right to that space, to which others 
must yield when necessary; that it was the duty of the auto- 
mobile driver upon approaching the crossing to give way to 
the car which was about to pass at the same time, if, to avoid 
a collision, it was necessary, since the automobile driver 
could do so and the car could not; that the motorman was 
not required to presume that the automobile driver would 
not perform this duty, but had the right to presume that 
he would stop or turn aside; that so long as it appeared 
that the automobile driver with reasonable care could stop 
his automobile or turn it to one side or the other and there 
were no obvious indications that he might not do so the 
motorman had the right to assume that the automobile 
driver would do so and upon that assumption could proceed. 

The decision seems to place squarely upon the drivers 
of automobiles the obligation to turn out of the way or 
stop and thus provide to an electric railway car the right 
of way where any danger of collision is imminent. 


Lehigh Traction Fare Hearings 


The application of the Lehigh Traction Company, Hazle- 
ton, Pa., for authority to raise its rates, is being considered 
by the Pennsylvania Public Service Commission in Wilkes- 
Barre. A hearing on the case was held on Aug. 10 and 
resumed on Aug. 17. The company has asked for a general 
increase in its zone rate to 6 cents. This is one of the 
first cases coming before the commission of that State, 
and many details involved are necessarily being worked 
out. 

From the company’s statement submitted by General 
Manager Houck it was shown that a total deficit exists of 
$12,594. It is stated that the cost of materials has in- 
creased from 10 to 500 per cent, and the price paid for 
power bought from the Wilkes-Barre & Hazleton Railway 
has been raised from 1.38 cents to 1.72 cents per kilowatt- 
hour since last year. Traffic has not increased materially 
since 1893, as the population of the district has remained 
virtually unchanged. It is said that the road has never paid 
dividends. 


Seattle Rate Increase Suspended 


Public Service Commission Takes This Action Fol- 
lowing Complaint by City—Jurisdiction of 
Commission Questioned 


The Public Service Commission of Washington has ordered 
that the effective date of the application for higher rates 
by the Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Company, 
Seattle, be suspended twenty days from Aug. 12. On July 
11 the company filed with the commission a supplement to 
the statement of fares filed under date of June 6, 1911, 
which, in effect, after thirty days would cancel all fares less 
than 5 cents within the city of Seattle except the fares of 
school children. The city made a complaint to the com- 
mission, charging that the rates named in the supplement 
were unfair, unjust and unreasonable. Its protest was 
noted in the ELectTRic RAILWAY JOURNAL for Aug. 18, page 
289. 

The city, in its action, questioned the right of the com- 
mission to approve the company’s petition on the ground 
that the proposed increases are not in accordance with the 
terms of its franchise. Commissioners Lewis and Spinning, 
as a majority of the members, issued the suspending order. 
Chairman E, F. Blaine, who was absent, is expected to vote 
against the commission’s assuming jurisdiction in the dis- 
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pute. Commissioner Lewis signed the order under an 
expression of doubt as to the commission’s jurisdiction over 
issuance and withdrawal of commutation tickets, but he 
held that suspension of the proposed tariff was necessary 
to prevent disturbance of conditions until the city’s formal 
protest can be heard. Final decision in this case is ex- 
pected to determine whether a franchise requirement can 
be taken under State jurisdiction in a matter affecting rate 
regulation. 


San Francisco Suburban Rate Hearing 


Two Roads Petition to Raise Rates—City of Oakland 
May Oppose Action 


The Railroad Commission of California has set Sept. 5 
as the date on which it will hear the applications of the 
Southern Pacific Company and the San Francisco-Oakland 
Terminal Railways, Oakland, Cal., for permission to increase 
suburban fares. The Southern Pacific has two applications 
before the commission, one for the Creek Route, or Broadway 
ferry service, and the other for the ferry and train service 
in Alameda County. The Creek Route fare is 5 cents and 
the company wants to establish a basis of 10 cents. The 
rates asked are for both individual one-way and commuta- 
tion fares. 

The application of the Key Route, an outline of which was 
published in the ELEctric RAILWAY JOURNAL for June 16, 
page 1116, alleges, as does the Southern Pacific’s applica- 
tion, that the present fares are “unduly low, non-compen- 
satory and confiscatory.” Both companies have informed 
the Railroad Commission that they are losing large sums 
of money yearly and that with the increased cost of labor 
and materials they have every prospect of greater deficits 
The Key Route states that its deficit for sixteen months’ 
operation is nearly $500,000, and that of the Southern Pa- 
cific for 1916 is said to have been more than $557,000. 

Mayor John L. Davie of Oakland has brought before the 
City Council a resolution authorizing the city attorney to 
use every effort to defeat the application of the Southern 
Pacific Company. He pointed out that the East Bay cities 
would be seriously injured by the proposed rate increase and 
claimed that the rates are now sufficiently high to afford 
the company adequate profit. The company has failed to 
live up to franchise agreements, he claims, and has not paid 
for its ferry rights and wharf privileges. He also insti- 
tuted an investigation of the possibility of operating a mu- 
nicipal ferry system on the present 10-cent fare basis. 


Atlantic City Jitneys Get Concession.—The Atlantic City 
Jitney Association has received permission from the City 
Commission to operate jitneys on Atlantic Avenue, Atlantic 
City’s busiest thoroughfare, between Rhode Island and Al- 
bany Avenues. The jitneys were ruled from operating on 
this street some time ago by city ordinance. 

Company Publication Discontinued.—The Bloomington & 
Normal Railway & Light Company, Bloomington, IIl., has 
announced that, as a part of its general program of economy 
that must be enforced in order to meet the unusual con- 
ditions brought about by the war, The B. & N. Light, the 
company’s monthly publication, would be temporarily sus- 
pended. 

Pacific Electric Wants Auto Bus Line.—The Pacific Elec- 
tric Railway, Los Angeles, Cal., has filed with the State 
Railroad Commission an application for permission to oper- 
ate a motor bus line between San Bernardino and Highland 
and intermediate points. It is proposed to charge 25 cents 
between the two above-mentioned points and proportionate 
rates for smaller distances. 

Salt Lake City Fare Case Postponed.—The hearing on the 
application of the Utah Light & Traction Company, Salt 
Lake City, for permission to increase fares on its interurban 
lines, to discontinue the sale of fifty tickets for $2 and to 
charge 1 cent for transfers has been postponed by the Public 
Utilities Commission until Aug. 28. The new fare schedule 
as petitioned by the company was to become effective on 
Aug. 29. 

Doherty Men May Cancel Annual Meeting.—Conditions 
resulting from the war may make it impracticable to hold 
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the annual gathering of Doherty traction men at Toledo, 
Ohio, this year. R. F. Carbutt, in charge of the Doherty 
railway companies, is going ahead with the preparations 
for the convention, however, which, according to present 
plans, is expected to meet on Oct. 3. 


Trenton Adops Car-Riding Rule——The city authorities of 
Trenton, N. J., have adopted a resolution prohibiting elec- 
tric railways from permitting persons to ride on the 
fenders, bumpers or inside running boards of cars under a 
penalty of $100 fine for each offense. A fine of $10 has been 
fixed for the offending individuals. This action is said to 
be intended to compel the companies to operate more cars 
during rush hours. 


Six-Cent Fares Wanted in Scranton.—The Scranton (Pa.) 
Railway has asked the Public Service Commission of Penn- 
sylvania for permission to increase its fares in all 5-cent 
zones to 6 cents, effective Sept. 7. Several trade unions have 
already protested and the traffic bureau of the Board of 
Trade is now planning to oppose the movement before the 
commission on the ground that the net earnings of the com- 
pany are sufficient to meet the increased expenditures upon 
which the company bases its application for the right to 
raise its fare. 

Express Service on Schenectady Railway.—General Man- 
ager James P. Barnes of the Schenectady (N. Y.) Railway 
has announced that that company will establish an express 
package service on its interurban lines between Schenec- 
tady and Troy, Schenectady and Albany and between points 
along the Saratoga division. Frank Walsh has been ap- 
pointed general express agent to organize the new depart- 
ment. Mr. Walsh for several years was superintendent of 
the Electrical Express Company, which will be taken over 
in the Schenectady district by the railway company. 


To Expedite 6-Cent Fare Collection.—In order to eliminate 
delays while making change in collecting the additional 
cent on roads where the 6-cent fare has been granted, it 
has been suggested that the fare be paid with 11 cents 
to avoid the necessity of 4 cents in change. The Bay State 
Street Railway, Boston, Mass., has published the following 
notice in this connection: “In the interest of Faster Service. 
Please have exact fare ready. If you do not have the exact 
fare, but have a cent and a dime, please give the 11 cents 
to the conductor and receive a nickel in change.” 


Headlight Evil Before Louisville Automobile Club.—With 
a view to working out a means of controlling the use of 
glaring headlights on automobiles in Louisville, Ky., the 
Louisville Automobile Club will take out warrants against 
violators of the anti-glare ordinance. These will then be 
prosecuted with expert witnesses. This plan has been 
agreed on between the officials of the club and the police 
authorities of the city. It is one of several suggestions 
which have been put forth to provide more adequate traffic 
regulation in Louisville and referred to previously in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. 


Front-End Unloading Encouraged.—Electric railways in 
Dallas, Tex., have inaugurated a campaign for front-end 
unloading of passengers. This action is taken in co-opera- 
tion with the police department as a safety measure and to 
assist in the enforcement of traffic rules. The City Commis- 
sion had drafted an ordinance requiring front-end unloading 
from cars, but it was decided to make the matter largely 
voluntary on the part of passengers and educate them to 
the practice. Posters for this purpose will be placed in 
all cars and the rule will be enforced by conductors except 
in crowded cars when its enforcement would delay traffic. 
It is thought that passengers leaving the car by the front 
entrance would oftentimes avoid fatal accidents by waiting 
until a car coming in the opposite direction has passed before 
crossing the track. 

Jitney Men’s Claims Precipitate Survey.—An investiga- 
tion into the facilities and service of the Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Railways will be made by the Public Service Commission of 
Pennsylvania as a result of the complaint of that company 
against sixty-seven jitneys operated in that city. The 
jitney men are being allowed time to amend their petitions 
for certificates of public convenience, setting forth definite 
routes over which they propose to operate. In past hear- 
ings the jitney men have contended that the ears of the 
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company are unduly crowded and the facilities are inade- 
quate. It is in regard to these claims that the commission 
proposes to conduct its investigation. The survey will in- 
clude a classification of routes, tabulation of traffic, exten- 
sion of lines and the condition and character of facilities 
and tracks. 


Court Upholds Seattle Jitney Men.—The objections of 
about fifty defendants in the suit brought by the Puget 
Sound Traction, Light & Power Company, Seattle, Wash., 
against Earl W. Arnold, and ninety-seven other jitney 
drivers, were recently sustained in the United States Dis- 
trict Court by Judge Jeremiah Neterer, who held that they 
could not be compelled to answer interrogatories on the 
ground that their answers might incriminate them. A temi- 
porary injunction had been issued forbidding the jitney 
men from operating in competition with the railway com- 
pany. Answers to the interrogatories were sought for the 
hearing of the case on its merits, and the application of 
the company to make the temporary injunction permanent. 
Objections were made by fifty of the defendants on the 
grounds that the bill of complaint waives the filing of 
answers under oath, also that the replies sought concerned 
matters set out in the complaint which had been denied by 
each of the defendants. 


United Railways Bonus System Ready.—The bonus system 
for the benefit of men in the transportation department of 
the United Railways, St. Louis, Mo., which was referred to 
in this paper for July 28, page 165, will be put into effect 
on Sept. 1. Elaborate preparations have been made and 
preliminary tests tried so that everything would be in readi- 
ness by that date. Superintendent Cameron has been 
making daily talks to the men at the different carhouses, 
explaining the details of the system. The plan is being 
used successfully in Milwaukee, and the United Railways 
hopes by means of it to reduce its annual expense for dam- 
age claims which for last year amounted approximately to 
$720,000. It is intended to make the men “more careful, 
more efficient, more courteous and more watchful of pas- 
sengers’ welfare,” besides increasing their income over the 
present wage scale. The details of the bonus system are 
set forth in the August issue of United Railways Bulletin, 
published by the company. 


Newspapers Can Help the Railways.—An advertisement 
in the Aug. 12 edition of the Elmira (N. Y.) Telegram, 
similar to that reproduced on page 228 of the Aug. 11 issue 
of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, sets forth the reasons 
why the need for electric railways in present times ap- 
proaches indispensability. It explains why their service is 
so closely allied with modern business and social life and 
that steam roads are gradually shifting local traffic upon 
the electric interurban. “Penny wise and pound foolish” is 
said to characterize those who would deny a 1-cent increase 
in fares to railways that are suffering financially from 
conditions brought about by the war. The Telegram has 
opposed the jitney as being an unwarranted competitor and 
recently said editorially that those “who helped the jitney 
and rode in it helped very materially to bring about the 
financial conditions of the electric railway which compels 
it now to go before the Public Service Commission and ask 
permission to raise its fares.” : 


Pennsylvania Grade-Crossing Accidents Summarized.— 
The increase in the number of accidents during the year 
ended June 30 at grade crossings in Pennsylvania is shown 
in the annual report issued recently by the Bureau of 
Standards of the Public Service Commission of that State. 
The increase was greater at the protected crossings of the 
steam railroads than at the unprotected crossings as com- 
pared with the accidents of the previous year. The report 
shows that automobiles lead the list of vehicles that were 
struck. During the year 236 automobiles, 171 wagons and 
130 pedestrians were struck at the crossings, and as a 
result of the collision 201 persons were killed and 395 were 
injured. Of the fatalities, eighty-five were occupants of 
automobiles, thirty-six of wagons and eighty were pedes- 
trians. Of those injured 216 were occupants of automobiles, 
129 of wagons, while only fifty pedestrians were injured. 
On electric railways of the State, 188 persons were killed, 
as against 174 in the year previous and 3219 were injured 
as against 2858 for the year before. 
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Personal Mention 


William A. Magee, a member of the Public Service Com- 
mission of Pennsylvania, has resigned. | 

VY. G. Corkins has been appointed superintendent of the 
North Coast Power Company at Chehalis, Wash. 


Louis T. Klander has been appointed construction engi- 
neer of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Rapid Transit Company to 
succeed W. C. Kerr. 


Charles J. Witherwax, general passenger agent of the 
Schenectady (N. Y.) Railway, has been appointed acting 
claim agent as successor to C. J. McAleer, resigned. 


Howard H. George is now captain of engineers, Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, instead of major, as reported last week. 
Mr. George was formerly a member of the engineering staff 
of the Public Service Railway, Newark, N. J. 

D. E. Crouse, chief engineer of the Auburn & Syracuse 
Electric Railroad, Auburn, N. Y., has resigned to accept 
a similar position with the Rochester, Syracuse & Eastern 
Railroad, with headquarters at Newark, N. Y. 

George G. Morse, engineer maintenance of way for the 
El Paso (Tex.) Electric Railway, has been transferred to 


' Houston by the Stone & Webster Management Association 


to be superintendent of the Galveston-Houston Electric 
Railway. 

James R. Cochrane, formerly master mechanic of the 
Shore Line Electric Railway, Saybrook, Conn., has been 
appointed master mechanic of the Richmond Light & Rail- 
road Company, New Brighton, N. Y., succeeding M. J. 
Brennan. 


Frank Walsh has been appointed general express agent 
of the Schenectady (N. Y.) Railway to manage a new ex- 
press service department being established by that company. 
Mr. Walsh was formerly superintendent of the Electrical 
Express Company. 

W. C. Kerr, heretofore construction engineer for the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Rapid Transit Company, has become 
connected with the engineering staff of the Republic Railway 
& Light Company at New York City. Mr. Kerr’s work will 
have especially to do with car construction. 


G. Z. Ledford has been promoted to foreman at the Cass 
Avenue carhouse of the United Railways, St. Louis, Mo., 
to succeed Joachim Kretlow. Mr. Ledford was a conductor 
on the Cass Avenue line. He was born in Ralls County, 
Mo., in 1881 and has been in the service of the United Rail- 
ways for eleven years. 


Charles J. McAleer, claim agent of the Schenectady (N. Y.) 
Railway, has resigned to accept an appointment as aide and 
secretary to Dr. Arthur W. Elting of the Schenectady- 
Albany-Troy Base Hospital unit, and will accompany it to 
Mr. McAleer has been with the com- 
pany as claim agent for about ten years. 


T. F. Grover, who for the last ten years has been general 
manager of the Terre Haute division of the Terre Haute, In- 
dianapolis & Eastern Traction Company, has resigned to 
accept the appointment of vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Chicago, South Bend & Northern Indiana Rail- 
way and the Indiana & Michigan Railway. 

Fred R. Peck has joined the staff of the Bay State Street 
Railway, with headquarters at Boston, Mass., as an assist- 
ant in the statistics department. Mr. Peck is a graduate 
of Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., and prior to going to 
Boston was employed for several years in the transportation 
department of the Indianapolis Traction & Terminal Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. F. W. Wetterer has been appointed by the Stone & 
Webster Management Association to succeed the late J. C, 
Woodsome as manager of the Tampa (Fla.) Electric Com- 
pany. Mr. Wetterer is a graduate of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, class of 1906, and has been connected 
with Stone & Webster since his graduation. During the last 
year he has been employed in the southwestern department. 
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Joachim Kretlow, who has been foreman of the Cass 
Avenue carhouse of the United Railways, St. Louis, Mo., 
for a quarter of a century, was recently retired on a pension. 
Mr. Kretlow was born in Germany in 1847. He went to St. 
Louis in 1872 and has been in the service of the United 
Railways and its predecessors continuously for forty-one 
years. He began as driver of one of the old horse cars on 
the Mound City line. 


George K. Weeks, formerly president of the San Francisco- 
Oakland Terminal Railways, Oakland, Cal., was recently 
elected a vice-president of the National City ‘Company, New 
York. Mr. Weeks is located at San Francisco and will be 
in direct charge of the business west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. He was elected president of the San Francisco-Oak- 
land Terminal Railways in September, 1914, to succeed W. 
A. Bissell and resigned two years later to become president 
of the National City Company of California. 


C. Colburn, general superintendent of the Norfolk and 
Berkley divisions of the Virginia Railway & Power Com- 
pany, Richmond, has tendered his resignation, effective Sept. 
1. Mr. Colburn has had an unusual career with that com- 
pany and is held in high esteem by the officials and em- 
ployees. He became connected with the company as motor- 
man in 1902 and in 1907 was made dispatcher of the At- 
lantic Terminal division, running to the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion. As a result of his work in that capacity he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Berkley division the following 
year, and was transferred to Norfolk on Jan. 1, 1914, as 
assistant superintendent of the Norfolk and Berkley 
divisions. He was promoted to general superintendent in 
August, 1915. E. A. Bishop, superintendent of the Ports- 
mouth division, will be put in temporary charge of Mr. 
Colburn’s work, 


John H. Cain, superintendent of employment and in- 
struction for the Rochester Lines of the New York State 
Railways, has been appointed superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the Shore Line Electric Railway, Norwich, Conn. 
Mr. Cain began railway work in 1895 with the West Shore 
Railroad. He soon left the steam railroad field and en- 
tered the train service of the Rochester (N. Y.) Railway. 
After several promotions he was made chief inspector and 
instructor of motormen, and in 1905 he became connected 
with the Rochester & Eastern Rapid Railway. The follow- 
ing year Mr. Cain entered the employ of the Hudson Valley 
Railway as chief despatcher and later was appointed as- 
sistant to the general manager, reorganizing the operating 
department and assisting in the general rehabilitation of 
the property. He next became superintendent of the Glens 
Falls division in charge of operation and shops. In 1908 
he became superintendent for the Buffalo, Lockport & 
Rochester Railway, which was at that time nearing com- 
pletion. Mr. Cain organized the operating department of 
that company and in 1910 was appointed general superin- 
tendent. In 1913, soon after a change in the ownership 
and management of the company, he went to Edmonton, 
Alta., to prepare a valuation report on one of the roads 
in that city. He was next employed by the Ontario Railway 
& Municipal Board to assist Charles R. Barnes in a traffic 
survey of the Toronto electric railway system, and returned 
to the New York State Railways in 1916 to do inventory 
work in the electrical engineering department. He was 
later appointed assistant superintendent of transportation 
of the Rochester Lines of that company and was made super- 
intendent of employment and instruction last April. 


Obituary 


Frank W. Dana, at one time interested in electric railway 
operation in Lewiston, Me., died recently at his home in 
Brookline, Mass., at the age of sixty-four. Mr. Dana re- 
ceived his early education in Lewiston, where he afterward 
practised law. He studied at Bowdoin College and was ad- 
mitted to the bar at twenty-eight. He later obtained the 
controlling interest in the Lewiston horse-car line, now one 
of the properties controlled by the Cumberland County 
Power & Light Company, and largely through his influence 
transportation facilities in that locality were extended. 
While he was president of the road it was electrified. Mr. 
Dana spent the later years of his business life in Boston. 
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Construction News 


Construction News Notes are classified under each head- 
ing alphabetically by States. 
An asterisk (*) indicates a project not previously reported. 


RECENT INCORPORATIONS 


City & Leeds Railway, Kansas City, Mo.—Incorporated to 
construct a 3-mile line from Thirty-first Street to the city 
limits, via Leeds. The Clinton Construction Company, 
Kansas City, has the contract. Among the incorporators are 
C. H. Witthar and Howard Ross. Willard E. Winner, presi- 
dent. [June 2, 717.] 

*Fogelsville & Trexlerton Electric Company, Topton, Pa. 
—Incorporated to construct an electric railway. Capital 
stock, $5,000. The company will also supply light, heat and 
power to Upper Macungie Township, Lehigh County. In- 
corporators: W. J. Martin, Topton, and D. S. Martin and 
S. Rothermel, Reading. 


FRANCHISES 


Augusta, Ga.—The Augusta-Aiken Railway & Electric 
Corporation has received a franchise from the City Council 
for the construction of a line through Druid Park Avenue 
to connect its Summerville and Monte Sano lines. 

Flint, Mich.—The Detroit United Railway has received 
a franchise from the City Council to construct an extension 
on Industrial Avenue to Steward Avenue and on Detroit 
Street from Anne Street to Dayton Street. 


Walkerville, Mich.—An election will be held in the near 
future in Walkerville to grant the Sandwich, Windsor & 
Amherstburg Street Railway an extension of its franchise. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis & East St. Louis Railway 
has applied to Mayor Kiel and the Municipal Bridge Com- 
mission for a license to operate passenger and express cars 
over the free bridge at St. Louis. The company stated that 
it had ordered its equipment and is laying its tracks in 
East St. Louis to connect with the bridge, and would be 
ready for operation within thirty days. [Aug. 4, ’17.] 

Dayton, Ohio.—The Peoples Railway has received a fran- 
chise from the City Council to construct a line from its 
present terminus at Fairview to the corporation line. 

Dewar, Okla.—At an election recently held in Dewar the 
electors voted to grant the Henryetta-Dewar-Kusa Traction 
Company a franchise to construct an electric railway in 
Dewar. [Aug. 11, ’17.] 

Denton, Tex.—The County Commissioners’ Court of Den- 
ton County has granted a franchise to the Dallas North- 
western Traction Company for the construction of a line 
in Denton County. E. P. Turner, Dallas, president. [July 
21, 17.) 

Houston, Tex.—The Houston Electric Company has re- 
ceived a franchise from the City Council to construct its 
proposed extension to Camp Logan. 

Port Arthur, Tex.—It is reported that the Port Arthur 
Traction Company will ask the City Council for a franchise 
to construct a line on Beaumont Avenue from Proctor Street 
to Tenth Street and thence to DeQueen Boulevard. 

Waco, Tex.—It is reported that franchises will probably 
be granted by the City Council to the Texas Electric Rail- 
way for three street car lines to Camp MacArthur. 

Salt Lake City, Utah.—The Salt Lake, Garfield & Western 
Railway has asked the Public Utilities Commission of Utah 
for permission to extend its lines from Saltair to Garfield, 
about 3 miles. 


TRACK AND ROADWAY 


Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, Cal.—In compli- 
ance with an ordinance recently passed by the City-Council 
of Rialto, the Pacific Electric Railway is installing auto- 
matic signals at the street crossings within the city limits. 
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Southern Pacific Railroad, Sacramento, Cal.—The Railroad 
Commission of California has authorized the Southern 
Pacific Railroad to transfer to the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company an electric railway operating 1% miles along the 
Riverside Road in Sacramento, from Y Street, south. 


Municipal Railways of San Francisco, San Francisco, Cal. 
—The Board of Supervisors having decided that outer tracks 
shall be laid on upper Market Street, City Engineer 
O’Shaughnessy has stated that actual construction work 
would begin and soon as possible. Bids for the new tracks 
will be advertised for by the Board of Public Works at once. 
Specifications for track special work still to be constructed, 
including fifteen crossovers and other parts costing ap- 
proximately $40,000, have been prepared, and bids will be 
received by the Board of Public Works on Aug. 29. 


Macon Railway & Light Company, Macon, Ga.—Work has 
been begun by the Macon Railway & Light Company on 
the construction of an extension on Cherry Street to the 
Macon terminal station. 


Caldwell (Idaho) Traction Company.—This company will 
construct an extension from Caldwell to Huston and Mc- 
Neil, about 3 miles. 


Cumberland County Power & Light Company, Portland, 
Me.—New construction and repair work being done by the 
Cumberland County Power & Light Company in Portland will 
involve an expenditure of more than $60,000 and will include 
relaying tracks and placing overhead wires underground, 
conduits now being built for that purpose. 


United Railways & Electric Company, Baltimore, Md.— 
Automatic electric signals are being installed by the United 
Railways & Electric Company upon its suburban line to 
Sparrows Point and Bay Shore Park. 


Berkshire Street Railway, Pittsfield, Mass.—Operation 
was begun by the Berkshire Street Railway on its extension 
from Lee to Huntington on Aug. 16. 


Detroit (Mich.) United Railway.—Work has been begun 
by the Detroit United Railway on the construction of a 
double-track line from Ferry Park Avenue west to Lin- 
wood Avenue and on Linwood Avenue north to Joy Road 
and an extension on Warren Avenue north on Epworth 
Boulevard to Dailey Avenue, on Dailey Avenue to High- 
field Avenue and on Highfield Avenue to Grand River Avenue. 
The contract for excavating and grading on these lines has 
been awarded to Closser Brothers. Within a few weeks the 
Trumbull line service will be extended northward from the 
present terminal to Ferry Park Avenue and Twelfth Street. 
A new “Y” is being constructed at Ferry Park and Twelfth 
Street for the turning of the cars at that point. 


Duluth (Minn.) Street Railway.—Work has been begun 
by the Duluth Street Railway on its Kenwood extension. 
Double track will soon be installed along the Morgan Park 
line. Work is being rushed on the subway in Morgan Park 
and it is expected that this will be ready for the company 
to lay its tracks soon after Oct. 1. 


Claremont Railway & Lighting Company, Claremont, 
N. H.—This company is reconstructing its tracks on Main 
Street with 7-in. T-rail in place of the present 4%%4-in. 
T-rail. 

Freehold, N. J—The project to build a trolley line from 
Freehold to the seashore resorts along the Jersey coast has 
been abandoned, according to a report made to the Chamber 
of Commerce. The committee, of which W. J. Landsley was 
chairman, secured subscriptions to the stock to the amount 
of $125,000, $25,000 of which was in cash. The subscrip- 
tions were secured from property owners of Freehold and 
Howell townships. The committee was unable to get resi- 
dents of Long Branch and Asbury Park to co-operate and 
decided to abandon the project. [Feb. 10, ’17.] 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Rapid Transit Company.—Track connec- 
tions are being made in Corona between the Junction Avenue 
line of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company and the Jack- 
son Avenue line of the New York & Queens County Rail- 
way for the operation of cars from College Point and Flush- 
ing to the elevated station at Junction Avenue, Corona. It 
is expected that the connection will be ready for service by 
Sept. 1. , 
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Toledo Railways & Light Company,. Toledo, Ohio—An- 
nouncement has been made by the Toledo Railways & Light 
Company that it will double-track its Dorr Street line in 
connection with paving to be done by the city. The im- 
provement will cost about $90,000. 


Mahoning & Shenango Railway & Light Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio.—Three important extensions are now 
under way by the Mahoning & Shenango Railway & Light 
Company. The new Youngstown-Niles line, extending for 
7% miles over private right-of-way from the end of the 
Steel Street line in Youngstown to the Mineral Ridge line 
on the southern side of Niles, will be the most important 
addition to the system in recent years. Contracts for grad- 
ing and other work were let early in July. The other lines 
being constructed are an extension to the Buhl Farm and 
the East Hill in Sharon and an extension of the Mahoning 
Avenue line in Youngstown from its present terminus to 
the city’s western limits. At the same time the rebuilding 
of the lines in Boardman Street, Youngstown, and State 
Street, Sharon, add materially to the amount of trackage 
being laid. 

Pacific Power & Light Company, Astoria, Ore.—To take 
eare of 800 men to be employed at the McEachern Ship 
Company’s plant on Youngs River, as well as other manu- 
facturing plants in the vicinity, it is likely that the present 
terminus of the street car line in the east end of Astoria will 
be extended about 1 mile, at a cost of about $20,000. 


Titusville (Pa.) Traction Company.—An important step 
has just been taken looking toward a trolley line across the 
county to connect Titusville and Cambridge Springs. It has 
been arranged to change the route of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road through Hydetown, thus eliminating six grade cross- 
ings in that town. It is expected that the work will be 
accomplished within the next two years. It is said that after 
the elimination of the grade crossings at Hydetown the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the Titusville Traction Company 
will join in the building of a trolley road from Titusville to 
Cambridge Springs, giving quick passenger service to Mead- 
ville and Erie. 

Dallas Southwestern Traction Company, Dallas, Tex.— 
The Creek Construction Company of Sapulpa, which has 
the contract to build the proposed line of the Dallas South- 
western Traction Company from Dallas to Cleburne, will 
begin construction at once. F. R. Perkins, 303 Gaston Build- 
ing, Dallas, is chief engineer. [June 23, ’17.] 

Houston (Tex.) Electric Company.—Work has been begun 
by the Houston Electric Company on the construction of an 
extension to Camp Logan. The route selected is from the 
Washington Avenue line, on Bethje Avenue to Ariel Street, 
out Ariel Street to the main entrance of the camp site. The 
line will run just inside the army grounds and a loop inside 
will be made. 

Port Arthur (Tex.) Traction Company.—It is reported 
that the Port Arthur Traction Company will soon begin the 
construction of a branch line in the northern. part of the 
city. ; 

Interstate Electric Corporation, San Angelo, Tex.—Work 
has been begun by this company on the construction of its 
line in San Angelo. It is expected that the system will be 
placed in operation about Nov. 1. [May 12, ’17.] 

Texas Electric Railway, Waco, Tex.—The City Commis- 
sion has authorized the Texas Electric Railway to remove 
a section of track from the Provident Heights line to secure 
some of the material needed in making extensions to Camp 
MacArthur. : 

Gray’s Harbor Railway & Light Company, Aberdeen, 
Wash.— Work has been begun by the Gray’s Harbor Railway 
& Light Company double-tracking its line from the end of 
the Eighth Street bridge to beyond the passing track on 
Simpson Street. The curve at Simpson and Riverside will 
also be straightened. The work will involve the laying of 
several hundred feet of new track and moving of track now 
extending along the dyke. 

Tacoma (Wash.) Municipal Railway.—The city of Tacoma 
will shortly call for bids for the construction of the 
municipal car line across the tideflats to the Todd ship- 
building plant, about 1 mile. All material, which has been 
purchased recently, will be furnished by the city. 
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SHOPS AND BUILDINGS 


New York Municipal Railway, Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Public 
Service Commission for the First District of New York has 
announced that it has sent to the Board of Estimate for 
approval a modifying agreement of the contract under 
which the Flinn, O’Rourke Company, Inc., is constructing 
the tunnel from Whitehall Street, Manhattan, to Montague 
Street, Brooklyn, and on to the Fourth Avenue Subway, 
under which an additional station is provided to be located 
at Lawrence and Willoughby Streets. This station is de- 
signed to accommodate passengers going to the downtown 
shopping district of Brooklyn which would not have been 
reached so directly by the station at the Flatbush Avenue 
extension and by the one at Montague Street. The commis- 
sioners also ordered a public hearing to be held on Sept. 17 
at which this and various other matters connected with the 
general problem of the third-tracking and reconstruction of 
the Fulton Street elevated line will be considered. These 
topics include the Ashland Place connection between the 
Fulton Street line and the Fourth Avenue subway, the recon- 
struction of the Bridge Street station of the Myrtle Avenue 
elevated line and plans for a new station at the Williams- 
burg Bridge Plaza. 


Eastern Pennsylvania Railways, Pottsville, Pa.—Plans 
are being made by the Eastern Pennsylvania Railways to 
construct a one-story addition, 75 ft. x 100 ft., to its repair 
shops at Palo Alto. 


POWER HOUSES AND SUBSTATIONS 


Pacific Gas & Electric Company, Sacramento, Cal.—It is 
reported that the Pacific Gas & Electric Company will spend 
about $50,000 for repairs on its plant in Oroville in the 
next few months. 


Connecticut Company, New Haven, Conn.—The Public 
Utilities Commission of Connecticut has granted the Con- 
necticut Company permission to erect power cables along 
the New Haven-North Haven line through Montowese. 
These transmission lines will be equipped for transmitting 
energy at 11,000 and 33,000 volts. 


Washington & Old Dominion Railway, Washington, D. C. 
—The power house of the Washington & Old Dominion Rail- 
way at Rosslyn will be closed down and the company will 
purchase power from the Potomac Electric Power Company 
to operate the line. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, Chicago, Ill.— 
The City Council of Tacoma is considering a proposal to fur- 
nish the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway energy to 
the amount of 2000 kw. daily. This is the amount, it is 
estimated, that the company will require within the city 
Jimits when it has completed changing its railway through 
the state from steam to electric operation. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Company, New York, N. Y.— 
This company plans to construct a new substation, 50 ft. x 
100 ft., on Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn, to cost about $50,000. 


Eastern Pennsylvania Railways, Pottsville, Pa——Plans are 
being made by the Eastern Pennsylvania Railways for the 
construction of:a new power plant at Palo Alto to replace 
the one recently destroyed by fire. The work will be in 
charge of The J. G. White Engineering Corporation, 43 
Exchange Place, New York, N. Y. 

West Chester (Pa.) Street Railway.—Work has been be- 
gun on the construction of an addition to the power house 
of the West Chester Street Railway in Lenape. The new 
building will be equipped with a large transformer, which 
will be used in connection with the new high-tension system 
connecting all three of the electric power plants of the 
company at Lenape, Downington and Coatesville. 

Rutland Railway, Light & Power Company, Rutland, Vt.— 
Foundations for a 1000-hp. water wheel are being built at 
the East Pittsford power station of the Rutland Railway, 
Light & Power Company. This will increase the output of 
the station to 4000 hp. Machinery has already been pur- 
chased. 

Wisconsin Valley Electric Company, Wausau, Wis.—This 
company is installing a new steam plant as accessory to the 
existing plant on Plumer’s Island. The cost is estimated at 
$90,000. 
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Manufactures and Markets 


Discussions of Market and Trade Conditions for the Manufacturer, Salesman and Purchasing Agent 


Rolling Stock Purchases 


Market Quotations 


Business Announcements 


Future Car Deliveries 


Four to Six Months Required to Complete Present 
Orders—Raw Material Market and Government 
Orders Will Control Future Deliveries 


The majority of car manufacturers are not taking any 
orders for deliveries to be made this year. Orders are being 
accepted, but all delivery dates, in case they are mentioned 
at all, are subject to war clauses and are dependent directly 
upon the receipt by the car manufacturers of raw materials. 
General conditions in the industry were discussed in the 
Aug. 11 issue of the Etectric RAILWAY JOURNAL, but little 
attention was given to the matter of deliveries, which are 
most important to prospective purchasers. An indication 
of what the car builders can do is apparent from the deliv- 
eries that have been quoted on orders now going through 
the shops. 


DELIVERIES QUOTED ON PRESENT ORDERS 


The J. G. Brill Company, according to information given 
in the details of equipment for various car orders that have 
been printed in the Rolling Stock column of this paper, has 
quoted deliveries of from four to six months according to 
the number of cars ordered. The largest order received 
by this company for which details have been printed is that 
of the Montreal Tramways. This order was for 100 cars and 
delivery was placed at six months. 

Deliveries being made by the Cincinnati Car Company are 
about the same as the above if the orders for cars being 
built for the New York State Railways, Rochester Lines, 
and for the Public Service Railway, Newark, can be taken 
as an indication. 

Eight to eleven months is the time specified by the Pull- 
man Company to build the 477 cars ordered by the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company. The large number of cars 
explains why this unusually long time will be required to fill 
this order. These cars have been promised at the rate of 
five cars and ten trucks per day, beginning on Oct. 8, 1917. 

Deliveries by the G. C. Kuhlman Car Company are also 
specified at from four to five and a half months, as noted 
by orders for the Mahoning & Shenango Railway & Light 
Company and for the International Railway. 

The McGuire-Cummings Manufacturing Company has 
quoted five months for delivery on the order for the Gary 
& Interurban Railroad. 

The Differential Car Company has quoted deliveries of 
three months on small orders for motor and trailer dump 
cars. 

Six months delivery has been quoted by the Osgood- 
Bradley Company on an order for seven box-express cars 
for the Worcester (Mass.) Consolidated Street Railway. 

Four months delivery has been quoted by the Wason Man- 
ufacturing Company on double-end freight and trailer box 
cars, 

The St. Louis Car Company quoted five months delivery 
on the order recently received from the Fort Wayne & 
Northern Indiana Traction Company. This company has 
practically completed the order for 101 cars which it re- 
ceived from the Hodenpyl-Hardy Company about the first 
of the year. All of these city cars are of two standard 
types adopted by the Hodenpyl-Hardy engineers, one having 
a 28-ft. body and the other a 83-ft. body. The 33-ft. body 
cars are intended for use in Akron and Grand Rapids, while 
the other properties are being supplied with the 28-ft. 
body cars. 

The American Car Company has also been quoting deliv- 
eries of from four to six months. This company ‘has re- 
ceived an order for 141 light-weight safety cars for the 


Stone & Webster properties and a number of orders of this 
type of car have already been delivered. 

In speaking of deliveries one prominent car manufacturer, 
in a letter under date of Aug. 16, says: ‘We have been 
building a number of cars for stock and have met with 
fairly good success in disposing of most of them. In regard 
to deliveries, we are not taking any further orders to be 
delivered this year. In fact, our deliveries now extend far 
into the latter part of the first quarter of next year. As to 
what effect the government wanting prices on steel plates 
would have on car deliveries I am unable to say, but I 
know it is extremely difficult to get material of all kinds, 
and with the government coming into the market on the 
scale orders have recently taken and the demands constantly 
increasing, car deliveries are bound to be affected adversely.” 


Electric Heater Equipment Prices to 
Be Advanced 


Manufacturers on the Trail of Raw Materials Pro- 
ducers—Shipments Instead of Deliveries Quoted 
from Sixty to Ninety Days 


Competition for this business has been keen and as a 
result no increases in prices have been announced for many 
months. Except where large quantities of raw materials 
were on hand heater manufacturers have been absorbing 
the difference between the present cost of raw materials and 
the reduced cost at which they have been sold up to the 
present time. An increase of 15 per cent in the cost of 
porcelain spools is reported to have been announced and as 
the other materials, including the heating elements, and 
castings and stamped sheet metal have been increased 
several times, a substantial boost in price may be expected 
at any time. It has been known for some time that manu- 
facturers, while not increasing prices, have been selling 
heaters practically at cost and have been absorbing losses 
in case they were not covered by long-time contracts for 
raw materials. 


THE TERM “SHIPMENTS” REPLACES “DELIVERIES” 


Deliveries on very large orders are so far behind that in 
seme instances the word “shipment” has replaced “delivery” 
in order to protect the manufacturer in case of embargoes, 
car shortages, etc. The government has recently placed 
large orders for porcelain fittings, weatherproof sockets 
and other electrical specialties. These take precedence over 
all other orders and as a result it is impossible to procure 
porcelain spools and those railway companies which have 
placed orders that are dependent upon the receipt of 
porcelain spools by the manufacturers may reasonably ex- 
pect some delay on shipments. The potteries have been 
able to make fair deliveries up to the present time, but are 
sending out warnings that present orders will be held up 
in case the government increases the amounts which have 
been requested. The potteries are working to full capacity, 
but they are unable to meet the unprecedented demands. 
The manufacturers have had considerable trouble in obtain- 
ing stamped steel sheeting which is placed over the front 
of the heater where it is inclosed. The demand for stamped 
steel in other industries has been so great that there has 
been a big shortage of this material. What little is obtain- 
able has increased 140 per cent in price. Insulated copper 
wire used in wiring up the heaters is another item which 
is giving the heater people much concern. The advance 
in cotton yarn has more than offset the recent decrease in 
the cost of copper, so that the price of insulated wire has 


increased. 
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The majority of railways needing heater equipments have 
already placed orders for their requirements, and unless the 
other railways place orders immediately, there is little 
chance that they will be able to insure deliveries in time 
for the coming winter. 


Big Demand for Steel Rails 


Government Order for 150,000 Tons of Rails May 
Postpone Deliveries to Electric Railways— 
‘Many Companies Considering Use of 

Standard Steam Sections 


The prospects of electric railways receiving their quota 
of rails which have been on order for some length of time 
has been lessened during the past week owing to the order 
for 150,000 tons of rails recently placed by the government 
for use on the French railways. This order is for 80-lb. 
standard sections of either Bessemer or open-hearth steel, 
and the present market price of $38 per gross ton for the 
Bessemer and $40 per gross ton for the open-hearth rails 
as quoted in the table of current prices for materials in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL will be paid for these sections. 
What the probable effect of this and subsequent orders 
placed by the government will be is causing considerable 
comment among maintenance-of-way engineers, but it is be- 
lieved that these orders will cause slowing up delivery of 
rails, orders for which have already been placed by electric 
railways. 

As noted in the Aug. 18 issue, considerable attention is 
being given by electric railway officials to the use of 
standard rail sections such as are used by the steam rail- 
ways. A well-known interurban railway in the Middle West 
which has heretofore used an 85-lb. T-rail has succeeded 
in purchasing its requirements by substituting 100-lb. 
standard steam sections. It was imperative in this case to 
obtain the rails for immediate delivery and the price paid 
for the standard sections was very satisfactory to the rail- 
way concerned. Many electric railways are considering the 
use of standard steam rail sections and have applied to the 
steel companies to be included on future rollings. This 
procedure appears to be the only méans of obtaining the 
desired amount of trackage which is necessary in some 
eases to be laid on account of franchises, extensions, etc. 
Reports have been received to the effect that many com- 
panies are badly in need of rail and that the bidding on all 
the standard steam rail sections and relaying rail available 
has been very brisk. The second-hand equipment dealers 
have scoured the country for rails of every description and 
these are bringing record prices. 


Car Shortage Decreasing Rapidly 


Reports just received by the railroads’ war board, of which 
Fairfax Harrison is chairman, show that the railroads, in 
their co-operative efforts to give to the country the greatest 
possible amount of freight service, have effected an extraor- 
dinary improvement in freight car supply. The excess of 
unfilled car requisitions over idle cars, or what is ordinarily 
but inaccurately termed car shortage, was only one-fourth 
as great on Aug. 1, 1917, as on May 1, 1917. The excess of 
unfilled car requisitions on May 1 was 148,627; on June 1 
it was 106,649; on July 1 it was 77,682; and on Aug. 1 it 
had been reduced to 33,776. This result has been accom- 
plished at a time when the railroads are supplying from 
15 to 20 per cent more freight service with the same number 
of cars than was being given this time last year, for the 
railroads handled in July a tremendous increase in both 
government and commercial traffic. The movement of can- 
tonment supplies alone occupied the full services of more 
than 30,000 cars. There was also an extraordinarily heavy 
demand for cars to transport food products, as well as ma- 
terials to and from munitions factories. 

This result has been accomplished by co-operation with 
the railroads of shippers, regulating bodies and the public 
generally. This co-operation has made possible the intensive 
loading of freight cars, prompter unloading, the elimination 
of a large amount of unnecessary passenger train service 
and an opportunity generally to utilize the railroad plant 
efficiently. : ' 
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$6,000,000 of Electrical Supplies to 
Canada in 1916-1917 


Figures are now available showing the foreign trade of 
Canada for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1917. The total 
imports of electrical merchandise during that period were 
$6,342,490, as compared with $4,896,106 for the correspond- 
ing period a year previous. Of the 1916-1917 total, $176,700 
came from the United Kingdom and $6,149,342, or 97 per 
cent, from the United States. 

While these figures show that virtually the entire amount 
of Canadian electrical imports originated in the United 
States, they do not show the extent to which Canada de- 
pends on electrical goods manufactured under supervision 
of interests in the United States. Many of the larger 
manufacturers in this country have Canadian branch fac- 
teries where electrical goods for Canadian consumption are 
produced. The goods are identical with those manufactured 
in the States. They are made in Canada so as to avoid 
import duty. 


Geological Survey Report on Present 
Coal Situation 


The weekly statement of the Geological Survey shows 
that 72.8 per cent of full-time capacity was reported for 
the week ending Aug, 4, as compared with 75.1 per cent for 
the week ending July 28. It is thus seen that the coal 
production throughout the country is not only less than 
that for the week of July 28 but also less than for any 
week since July 7. The causes given were as follows: Car 
shortage, 13.6 per cent; labor troubles, 6.2 per cent, and 
mine disability, 3.4 per cent. The greatest decrease in 
production occurred in eastern Kentucky and Tennessee, 
although Illinois, Indiana and Alabama also produced less 
coal than for the previous week. 

The Illinois output was curtailed by 75,000 tons daily, due 
to a strike of drivers and laborers, which ended on Aug. 18. 
Practically all mines which were affected resumed operation 
on Aug. 20. : 
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Steel car axles, Chicago, per net ton............. $41.00 $41.00 
Old car wheels, Chicago, per gross ton........... $31.50 $30.00 
Steel rails (scrap), Chicago, per gross ton....... $39.00 $39.00 
Steel rails (relaying), Chicago, per gross ton.... $55.00 $55.00 
Machine shop turnings, Chicago, per net ton..... $17.00 $17.50 
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Wire nails, Pittsburgh, per 100 Ib............... $4.00 $4.00 
Railroad spikes, 9/16 in., Pittsburgh, per 100 Ib.. $7.00 $7.00 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh, per 100 Ib............... $4.50 $4.00 
Sheet iron, black (24 gage), Pittsburgh, per 100 lb. $8.35 $8.85 
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Galvanized barbed wire, Pittsburgh, cents per lb. $4.85 $4.85 
Galvanized wire, ordinary, Pittsburgh, cents perlb. $4.65 $4.65 
Cement (carload lots), New York, per bbl........ $2.22 $2.22 
Cement (carload lots), Chicago, per bbl.......... $2.31 $2.31 
Cement (carload lots), Seattle, per bbl.......... $2.65 $2.65 
Linseed oil (raw, 5 bbl. lots), New York, per gal. $1.24 $1.25 
Linseed oil (boiled. 5 bbl. lots), New York, per gal. $1.25 $1.26 
White lead (110 Ib. keg), New York, cents per Ib. refi 12% 
Turpentine (bbl. lots), New York, cents per gal.. 42% 42% 
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ROLLING STOCK 


Colorado Springs & Interurban Railway, Colorado Springs, 
Col., has purchased ten one-man cars which will be placed 
in service on Nov. 15. 

Tacoma (Wash.) Municipal Railway has purchased at a 
cost of $26,000 four motor cars, four trail cars and an elec- 
tric locomotive for use on the Tideflats line. 

Shenandoah Traction Company, Staunton, Va., has pur- 
chased four featherweight one-man cars. They will be 
equipped with 25-hp. Westinghouse motors, 24-in. wheels, 
and will weigh approximately 5 tons. The seating capacity 
will be twenty-four. These cars will replace the ordinary 
single-truck cars which weigh 9 tons. 

Tampa (Fla.) Electric Company, noted in a recent issue 
as having placed an order with the American Car Company 
for fifteen double-end pay-as-you enter light-weight safety 
cars, has specified the following details for this equipment: 
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Number of cars ordered...... 15 Curtain material ..... Pantasote 
PIMC Gas eee American Car Designation signs ...... Hunter 
"UGE. hic efoto Light-weight safety Hand brakes, 

Beating capacity ......,.6.0- 34 American Car with Pitts- 


Length over bumpers, 
27 ft. 914 in. 
Length over adc 


ft. 944 In 
Width over all......... 8 ft. 0 in. 
Rail to trolley base...12 ft. 6 in 
BOOM on tive cielo OR oe Semi-steel 


Interior trim ...Statuary bronze 


Headlining...None, rafter finish 
j 3117) gle WAR DA Fey roche it sy ye Arch 
Air brakes, 

Safety Car Devices Co. 
PUG aiy aha bertin ee atte e Brill 
Bumpers, 


American Car-Channel Iron 

CEM EPIMMOITES soc ss ana Brill 

Couplers...None, pull bars used 
Door mechanism, 

Safety Car Devices Company- 

air-operated 


. Seats, style. 


burgh ratchet drop handle 
Headlights.Golden Glow S-M-95 


OYTO DANK: a atais ae ee alee Brill 
. Sanders ...Keystone air sander 
Sash fixtures....0. M. Edwards 


-Heywood Bros & 
Wakefield 57-S.P. 

Seating material. ..Mahogany 
wood, steel and canvas lined 


Spritige sa su.d wrpinsiewctaleate Brill 
Step? treaier.,.c2 ess oe Feralun 
Trolley catchers ...... Keystone 


Trucks, type, 

Brill 78-M-1 special 

Ventilators....Utility Ventilator 
Wheels. .24 in. diam. x 234 in. 

tread x % in. flange 

Special devices. .Faraday high- 

voltage push button system 


Hodenpyl, Hardy & Company, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
have received the majority of the 101 cars ordered from 
the St. Louis Car Company early in the year. A part of 
the thirty-five cars which were to be delivered to the 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company have been re- 
ceived and the remainder have been held at St. Louis await- 
ing the arrival of the gears. The fifteen double-truck four- 
motor cars for Grand Rapids, Mich., are nearing completion. 
The northeast division of the Michigan Railway Company 
bas received five interurban passenger cars and two freight 
trailers. One freight car and one line car for this division 
are yet to come. The Northern Ohio Traction & Light Com- 
pany also has four motor freight cars yet to come. The 
Public Utilities Company, Evansville, Ind., has received 
its quota of ten new passenger cars, and the Rockford (IIl.) 
Interurban Railway has received thirteen. 


TRADE NOTES 


T. H. Garland, president of the Garland Ventilator Com- 
pany, died at his home in Chicago on Aug. 20, after an ill- 
ness of six months. 

M. J. McCormick, formerly manager of the machine tool 
department of the Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, 
Montreal, has become associated with the McCormick Ma- 
chinery Company, dealer in machinery and supplies. 


F. J. Page, who for many years has been connected with 
the sales department of the Whiting Foundry Equipment 
Company of Harvey, Ill., has been appointed representative 
in the Pittsburgh district for this company and will be 
located at 411 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh. 

Railway Equipment Company, Portland, Ore., announces 
that, due to increasing business, it has become necessary to 
move into new and larger quarters at Second and Stark 
Streets. A line of mechanical tools will be added to the 
railway supplies now handled by this company. 

Barrett Company, New York, N. Y., announces the ap- 
pointment of L. L. Holmes as railroad representative in the 
Boston branch territory with headquarters at 35 Wendall 
Street. Mr. Holmes was formerly assistant purchasing 
agent of the Chicago, ieetioea polis & Western Railroad at 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Diamond Power Specialty Company, Detroit, Mich., has 
established the first plant devoted exclusively to the pro- 
duction of “Insuluminum” soot-blower units. The process 
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originated and was perfected in the laboratory of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, the latter company having granted 
to the Diamond Power Specialty Company the exclusive 
rights as lessee to its use. 


Frank B. Kennedy has resigned as manager of sales for 
the Dayton Fare Recorder Company to accept the position 
of general manager of the Bonney-Vehslage Tool Company, 
effective Sept. 1. Mr. Kennedy was vice-president and 
general manager of the New Haven (Conn.) Trolley Supply 
Company before its absorption by the Dayton Fare Recor- 
der Company and has been connected with the electric rail- 
way supply business for twenty-five years. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., announces that W. J. Longmore, formerly 
purchasing agent of the company at the East Pittsburgh 
Works, has been promoted to be general purchasing agent 
of the company with headquarters at Pittsburgh, where he 
will have supervision of the purchases of the company as a 
whole, with special supervision over those involving con- 
tracts for material used by both the electric and machine 
works. Mr. Longmore is a veteran in the employ of the 
Electric company, having begun service at the Garrison 
Alley plant in October, 1881, and has been purchasing agent 
at the East Pittsburgh works since 1892. Charles G. Taylor, 
formerly assistant purchasing agent, has been promoted to 
be purchasing agent at East Pittsburgh, where he has head- 
quarters, and also of the Shadyside, Cleveland and Newark 
works. Mr. Taylor has been in the service of the company 
since 1887 and has acted as assistant purchasing agent since 
1895. A. W. Fullerton, formerly purchasing agent of the 
Westinghouse Machine Company, which is now known as the 
machine works of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, has been appointed purchasing agent of the 
machine works at Hast Pittsburgh, Trafford and Essington, 
with headquarters at the first-named place. Mr. Fullerton 
has likewise been in the employ of the Westinghouse Ma- 
chine Company for a number of years, having begun work 
in February, 1899, and has been in charge of the purchasing 
department for the Machine company since 1915. 


NEW ADVERTISING LITERATURE 


Keppler Glass Constructions, Inc., New York, N. Y.: 
Bulletin 206 on roof lights for railroads. 

Dossert & Company, New York, N. Y.: Catalog 15, 
describing, illustrating and listing prices of various types of 
solderless connectors. 

Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Company, St. Louis, Mo.: 
“Blue Streak Special” bulletin 222, listing offerings in 
second-hand machinery. 

Hartford (Conn.) Machine Screw Company.: Catalog 
descriptive of nuts, screws, special parts and fittings for 
electrical appliances, instruments, etc. 

Nichols-Lintern Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Catalog 
describing and illustrating its selector switches, pneumatic 
sanders, battery tail lights, indicating tail lights and other 
products for use by electric railways. 

Whitman-Barnes Manufacturing Company, Akron, Ohio: 
Catalog of twist drills, reamers, wrenches and drop forgings. 
Much useful data is tabulated. Instructions for grinding 
drills and ordering special tools, etc., are included. 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.: Bulletin 
46251-B on outdoor metering outfits for use in outdoor sub- 
stations for measuring the amount of power supplied to the 
various feeders. The Jow cost of installation and mainte- 
nance, the accessibility for inspecting and testing, as well 
as the safety of construction are special features mentioned 
in this bulletin. ; 

The Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y.: A 
very attractive, illustrated catalog printed in colors, 6% in. 
x 9% in., 224 pages. The first twelve pages are devoted 


‘to the progress made by this company since it commenced 


business in October, 1891, and to the organization of branch 
concerns in Canada and in foreign countries. A description 
of Carborundum and Aloxite, their characteristics and uses 
take up the next ten pages. Then follow descriptions and 
prices of the various products of this company. A 4% in, x 
6-in. booklet, printed in one color, and containing the same 
material as the larger book has also been prepared by this 
manufacturer. 
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The holes drilled through the solid-forged side 
frames by these radial drills are 1-inch smaller than 
the frame bolts and are intended for temporary 
bolts which the truck builders use to connect the side 
frames to the transoms or to the end frames and 
then replace with frame bolts—‘“body-bound” bolts 
—after they ream the holes to a driving fit. As but 
one temporary bolt is removed at a time and the hole 
reamed through the gusset plate, side frame, and 
transom corner bracket, or the side frame and end 
frame, and the frame bolt driven in, Brill trucks are 
able to maintain absolute alignment. 


THE J. G. BRILL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AMERICAN: GAR. COMPANY, ST.. LOUIS, MO. 
G. C. KUHLMAN CAR: CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
JOHN STEPHENSON CO., ELIZABETH, N. J. 
WASON MANFG. CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CIE. J. G. BRILL, 49 Rue des Mathurins, PARIS. 
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Two 25,000 kva Curtis Steam Turbines 


constitute the initial electrical generating equipment of 
the Essex Station of the Public Service Electric Company 
of New Jersey. An additional unit of 35,000 kva is now 
under construction. 


Built in all sizes 
1 to 50,006 K.V.A. 


